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Between 
San Francisco and 
New Orleans, Daily, 


. | sia through 
The Quaint Old South 
with its ever changing and always interesting scenery 


New composite-observation cars; train libraries (catalogue of porter); luxuriously appointed sleeping 
7 cars, with every modern convenience for ladies and gentlemen; superb dining-car service. 
Passenger steamers weekly from New Orleans to New York. Trip may be completed by Limited trains. 


} mugs — SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Me sapere _ I 
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NATURAL BRIDGE SANTA CRUZ 


IDEAL HOME SITE. Facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and magnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 


SANTA CRUZ 











THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE JEWELRY BUSINESS 
Is 


RELIABILITY 


THE NAME 


BOHM-BRISTOL 60. 


IS A GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 
IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


JEWELRY WATCHES 
DIAMONDS — SILVERWARE 


104-110 GEARY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Western Washington 


is the 
Farmer’s Paradise 


NO DROUTHS 
NO FROSTS 
NO IRRIGATION 


Green grass for twelve months every year. 

Ideal climate for dairying, small fruits and chickens. 

Three transcontinental railroads. 

Whole of Puget Sound as a harbor. 

Convenient to markets. 

We have seven theusand four hundred acres near Seattle, 
Everett and Bellingham at twelve dollars and fifty 
cents to fifteen dollars per acre, five dollars per acre 
down, balance one and two years at six per cent. 








Write for Pamphiets, Maps 
and Descriptive Matter 


McGRAW & KITTINGER 


256-7-8-9 Colman Block, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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eatdananininte nencaiy & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD OFFICE 
JUNCTION MARKET AND SANSOME STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital r S $17,000,000.00 
Paid in. ° ‘ 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund i 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON ag President 
M. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 











The leading magazine of California and the West. $1 a year 
—ten cents a copy. Published by Passenger Department, 


Southern Pacific, 431 California St., San Francisco, California. 
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r BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 


Best for busy streets downtown. Best for residence 
avenues. Best for floors of basements and stables. 


Best by every test. 


WARREN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


3 - 














Portland, Oregon Helena, Montana Washington, D. C. 
DO YOU 


ee THE COLLINS LAND CO., inc 
| Portland Office: Stearns Bldg., Opp. Postoffice. Phone Main 2324 
Timber Lands, Real Estate, Farms, Investments, Land Scrip, 


General Land Practice, Suburban Homes. 
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Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE. 

“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress ante nf one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 s. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Do you want a boat—launch, sail, row, canoe ? 

Why not build it yourself, and save from half to two-thirds the boat builder’s cost? We 
sell you complete full size perfect paper patterns of every part, together with working illustra- . 
tions, detailed instructions and itemized bill of materials. Cost of patterns from $3.00 to $20.00, ; 
according to boat. Lumber will cost little, and you can build it in your leisure time. “ 

Or we will furnish you plank patterns and the frame complete (shipped in knock-down 
form), and all you have to do is to put together and finish. 

Patterns for launch here shown, 18 feet torpedo stern, $10.00. We will furnish the frame 
and plank patterns for $35.00, and you can compiete for $35.00 additional. 

Or we will furnish the boat complete, f. 0. b. Bay City, for $200.00. 

We are builders of every style of pleasure craft from a 12-ft. row boat to a 60-ft. cabin launch. 
Every pattern we send out is from a brat we have made and tested, consequently our patterns are 
guaranteed perfect. Send for our free catalog. 

PIONEER BOAT AND PATTERN CoO. 
(Successors to Modern Boat Pattern Co.) 
Whart 18 


Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 


























STORY OF A BANK 


In this city of rapid growth there are few business stories equaling that of The 
American National Bank. Since March, 1902, its deposits have increased 
five million dollars, and the volume of daily business has fully kept pace. 

It has influential connections in every money center of the world, with 
best possible facilities for handling all kinds of bank transactions. The 
Board of Directors is composed of leading representatives from the industries of 
Lumber, Canning, Oil, Agriculture, as well as the Merchant and Lawyer. 
These Directors are attentive, alert, and active, giving the benefit of their wide 
experience in financial and business affairs. The Officers make frequent and 
full reports, thus guarding against errors of omission as well as commission. 
Accounts are invited upon the basis of safety, superior facilities, 
and business courtesy. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


of San Francisco 


Merchants Exchange Building 
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The Choicest | Beoch PSs —ctorate 

Investment Stock aaa , 
in 

The Richest Phenomenal Values 








Mineral Zone Unequaled mining facilities 
wo Railroads under con- 
on Earth 


struction 






Limited issue of Treasury Stock for development 
purposes, by the 


Original Extension Mining 
Company of Nevada 


Property situated in the Heart of Bullfrog 
immediately adjoining the Original discovery 


Opportunity is at Your Gate—Act Promptly 








Illustrated particulars mailed upon request 


Associated Goldlands Debenture Corporation 
403-5 CROSSLEY BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Empire Ranch 


19,000 ACRES 


Kings County, California 


ON KINGS RIVER 
Corn, Alfalfa, and Fruit Land No better in the State 


20-acre Tracts or Larger 
$40 to $50 per acre 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


PERCY H. CLARK CoO. 


Suite 312, H. W. Hellman Building LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


=> RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 


and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 
~. The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 274.N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 











EVERYONE WANTS A HOME, s22sr2n's it toveas ean, 
9 tiful, Comfortable, Well 

Planned and Well Built as can be had for the money. Such houses 
I show in my Book of Designs, or make specially To Your Order 
and Satisfaction. I have been called a Mind Reader in this line. 
Book of Bungalows. Readyin March. Price by mail, $2.00. 
New Picturesque Cottages, containing Original and Beautiful 
Designs for Suburban Homes, from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mail $1. 
Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. I1I. Designs for Stone, 
Shingle and Rustic Summer Cottages and Bungalows. Price by 
mail, $1.00. For Complete, Clear Drawings and Definite Specifications, 
Original and Artistic Interior and Exterior Effects, Buy My Plans. 


E,. E. HOLMAN, Architect. 8. 1020 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



























FOR 
Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages 


is a complete pure food, which builds up the brain, 
bones and muscles, and promotes healthy growth 
of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral 
phosphates are retained. Helpful in meeting the 
strains put upon the growing child of school age. 
Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, coffee 
and cocoa, for the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted 
grains. A delicious food-drink is ready in a mo- 
ment by simply stirring the powder in water. In 
Lunch Tablet form also, a healthful confection for 
children, recommended by physicians. Excellent 
as a lunch at recess. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
giving valuable recipes, sent if requested. At all 
druggists. 











ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 


Jind The school boy with his Racine, Wie, 8. A. 
n shining morning face. London, England. Montreal, Canada. 
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Avoid a Trip to the 
Police Court 


The fine amounts to little—it’s the hours of delay, the 
inconvenience and possible humiliation for you and 
for those in your company that try the patience and 
spoil the pleasure of the whole trip, 

All this can positively be avoided by equipping 
your car with 


The Warner 
Auto-Meter 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


This little instrument always /e//s the truth. It regis- 
ters with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY from % mile to 60 




















Without it you never know 

your exact speed—and the 
temptation to go a little faster 
and a little faster is almost irre- 
sistible—you know how it is. 
And you know, too, what hap- 
pens to you and your party when 
you ¢hink you are going 8 miles 
an hour and the Policeman’s 
stop watch says 15. 

Don’t guess yourself into 
trouble—KNOW and keep out 
of it. The Warner Auto-Meter is 
your salvation. 















Flexible 
Driving 









Shaft And it’s your ONLY salvation. 
attaches Because the Warner Auto-Meter is 
pcg the only speed indicator which is sen- 

eel. 






sitive enough to be absolutely and 
unfailingly accurate at speeds under 
10 miles an hour. 

Because it’s the only one which 
works perfectly in all positions and at 
all angles, on rough roads or smooth, 

up hill or down. 

Because it’s the only one which 
changes with the speed alone and in 
which the indicator does not dance back 
and forth from the jar of the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is the only speed in- 
dicator which is actuated by the same fixed, un- 
changeable Magnetism which makes the Mariner’s 
Compass reliable FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can use Magnetism to determine the 
speed of an Automobile, though it’s the only posziive 
and sure way. Because there is just one way in 
which Magnetism can successfully be used for this 
purpose and we have Patented that way. 

There is nothing about the Warner Auto-Meter 
which can give out, or wear out, or get out of adjust- 
ment. It is the only speed-indicator made without 
cams, plates or levers, and in which there is xo fric- 
tion. Friction wears away the cams and levers in 
other speed indicators, which are necessarily so small 
that 27-1000 of an inch wear will throw out the read- 
ing from one to five miles per hour. 
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The Waruer Instrument Co., 
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miles per hour. 


It attaches to any Automobile made. 


One Warner Auto-Meter will last a life- 
time. Itis as sensitive as a Compass and 
as Solid as a Rock. Otherwise it couldn’t 
stand our severe service-test, whichis equiv- 
alent to a trip of 

160,000 Miles at 50 Miles per Hour on 

Granite Pavements Riding Solid Tires. 

The practical Warner Testing Machine is 
shown in Fig.1. The wheel connection of 
the Auto-Meter is attached toa shaft running 





Figure l 





200 revolutions per minute. Across this shaft 
lies a plank which is hinged at one end and 
has the Auto-Meter attached to the other. 
Brazed to the shaft is a knob of steel, which 
at every revolution “‘bumps”’ the plank, giv- 
ing to the Auto-Meter 200 shocks per minute 
while itis showing a speed of 50 miles per hour. 
Each one of these shocks is more severe 
than would be suffered in an entire season’s 
riding. After running 10 hours a day for 
THREE MONTHS, actual tests show the 
Auto-Meter to be recording the speed with 
the same accuracy as at first within 1-1000 
of 1%, or less than 6 inches per mile. 
No other Speed Indicator on Earth could 
and this Test. 
This is why we sell each Auto-Meter ona 
10 YEARS GUARANTEE 
and why we gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been injured by accident) if 
the Magnet (the HEART ofthe instrument)is 
less accurate than1-l0 of 1% after10 years use. 
We will gladly tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument if you will write us, 
If you write TODAY we will send you 
something every motorist will prize— our 
Free Book—‘‘Auto Pointers.’’ 


109 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.) 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For catalogue, address 
the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. PRiCE, M. A. 

Alta, Placer County, California. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 








“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 





BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
allemployed. Will secure a position fur you. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE, Address 
BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


California’s pure atmosphere and mild climate give it 
decided advantage for PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY. Pertect 
equipment; competent instructors; thorough courses. Full 
information, catalog, and monthly magazine sent free by 
addressing department No. 3. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Inc. 
A. 5S. Dudley, President Palo Alto, California 


DIXON COLLEGE, Oakland, California 


Invites your most careful investigation, and points with pride 
to its results and growth. SPLENDID SCHOOL-RKOOMS, 
Modern Equipment. STRONG FACULTY. Individual 
Instruction, Day and Night. Latest and Best methods. Posi- 
tions for all graduates. Ina word BETTER ADVANTAGES 
at less expense than can be found elsewhere. PROSPECTUS 
free. Write today. 














For young Ladies and Children, 
THE DUFF SCHOOL Kesident and Day Pupils. Col- 
lege, Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Spring Term commences January 24th. Children 
of tourists received at any time. 
MARY WALLACE, Principal 





THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to dramatic learn- 
ing in America. Gives more performances and graduates more 
pupils than all other similar schools in the West COMBINED. 
POSITIONS GUARANTEED. Pupils may enter any time. 
Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. " 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 


HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal 
Menlo Park, California. 











IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home School of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited by the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco, California. 
Easter term began Monday, January 8, 1906. 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 








The Jenne Morrow Long College onoy air. 
of Voice and Dramatic Action ‘ste these 


and Ye Liberty Piayhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six toten months. By theatrical managers this is acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


Life of mountain, valley, sea. One mile from Stanford 
University. Ideal dormitory system. A growing school for 
growing boys. 





Palo Alto, California 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal 








San Diego, California 





The leading magazine of California and the west. $1 a year 
—ten cents a copy. r 
Southern Pacific, 431 California St., San Francisco, California. 


Published by Passenger Department, 
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MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 
in a preparatory course for college.’—REPORT INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, U.S. A. 
Term begins January 3, 1906 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 





OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacifie 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All branches 
of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland is the Home City of 
California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 





POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic, Free catalogue. 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. HOWARD, Pres. 


STAMMER? The MELBOURNE schools of San 
Francisco wili cure you,permanently. Do not waste 
time and money, don’t chase rainbows. ‘Turn to 
the schools of true merit; estab. in San Francisco 
5 years; fees in installments; teaching all for the 
Write Melbourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 


YOU 


good. 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 





Send for prospectus. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 
bei | Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL, 
Fea ay CUTTS WILLARD, 8S. B. Mass. Inst. of Tech., 

rincipal. 





BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address 8. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 








H Full business 

an Jose Business College os 

keeping,short- 

Second and San Fernando Sts., San Jose, California hand, ty pe- 

writing. Good rooms. Low rates. Expert teachers. Send for 
catalog S, W. BOUCHER, Principal. 


Send SUNSET to 
Your Eastern Friends 

















HEALDS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


AND SHORTHAND INSTITUTE 









24 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





HEALD'S 


SCHOOL OF MINES 
AND ENGINEERING 






AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
LEWIS-CLARK EXPOSITION, PORTLAND, OREGON, 1905 


This in addition to our thousands of successful graduates, proves the efficiency of our schools. 500 positions filled in ten 
months. For literature, address E. P. HEALD, President. 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 

Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 

Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
ints in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and practical Method for Remitting. 


The Cost—From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 a $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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str IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST 
FR Write us to-day that you will try the “Com: 
fort i Chair.” We will notify our nearest agent 
and he will deliver it to you for free trial. If you like 
it, pay him; if you don’t, he will take it back—no 
charges. Comfort Chair costs no more than a good 
hammock or other good porch chairs, Combines the 
comfortable features of all. Conforms perfectly to the 
shape of the body; supports head, back and feet uni- 
formly. A few minutes in it is as refreshing as a full 
nights sleep. Assume any desired position. The 
frame is steel. The seat and back canvas, Swing or 
Not, as you please. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO, 
428 South Canal Street, Chicago, U. S.A, 





~ -0660ees 4 
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Some of the Glory of the Golden West 


is due to the cleansing qualities of 


20 Mule Team Borax 


and Borax Soap Compounds 


Borax is the world’s greatest cleanser and most harmless antiseptic 
It is the housewife’s most potent aid in the 


Kitchen, Laundry, and Toilet 


Cleanses thoroughly without injuring the most delicate fabrics, and leaves the 
hands soft and white 


Send for free sample and beautifully illustrated booklet, to 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


107 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 


When your own land is 
least pleasant come to Hawaii 
and enjoy a perfect climate. 





A delightful voyage, a 
perfect climate, modern 
hotel accommodations. 





The beautiful ‘‘Hawaii Book” that 
we mail for the asking pictures Hawaii 
as it really is. 

HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Honolulu, T. H. 
NEW YORK, 41 W. 34th 8t. 
LOS ANGELES, 207 W. Third 8t. 
BOSTON, 368 Boylston 8t. 
For Rates and Sailings apply to OCEANIC 
S. S. Co., 427 Broadway, New York; 109 
Adams Se, Ey eH, 653 Market Se. Ss 
























Broadway, N. Y.,or Agents 

of all Railroad and / 
Steamship 
lines. 





SAN JOSEANDSANTA CLARA VALLE 
RNIA 


CALIF 


Garden of 
Pure Delight 


Greatest of Fruit Valleys 


Growing more cherries, prunes, apricots and 
garden seed than any other section on earth. 
San Jose, a beautiful California city, in the 
heart of the Santa Clara valley, only 50 miles 
south of San Francisco, and surrounded by 
coast mountains and the bay. 
Population 40,000, and growing fast. 


MAGNIFICENT ALL YEAR CLIMATE 


Urban and interurban eleciric cars. 


Stimulating, not enervating—no ice, no snow—flowers the year through. U 
i Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, 


Points of interest reached in a few minutes or few hours from city’s center. 
Stanford University, famous mineral springs, ostrich farm, Almaden quicksilver mines, Big Trees, old Santa 
Clara mission, south bay resorts, and drives amid 150 square miles of orchards. Manufacturing enterprises will 
find many openings for profitable investment. Information and booklet by addressing 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE (pronounced Hozay), CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices: No.6 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, and No, 222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 





Seed Direct 


From the Seed Grower 


Especially Adapted forthe 
Pacific Coast 


C.C. Morse 
@ Co. 


Seed Growers 


Formerly at Santa Clara, now located at 
815-817 Sansome Street BEADLY AS Bhai Fe 8 tM, 


San Francisco, California : ING ONION SEED IN AUGUST 


E are prepared to give you s 
othe thes tet gh A VIEW OF OUR SEED FARMS NEAR GILROY 
which grow, and seeds which produce the variety represented. Bear in mind that the cost of the seed is a very 
small consideration as compared with the ultimate result, whether it affects only your garden or your crop. If you 
are interested in Garden, Field, or Flower seed of any description, it will pay you to investigate. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient 
Rome. [ts superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydro- 
j pathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. 
NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. Open all 
the year. For Terms address W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso 
de Robles, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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As it will appear upon completion of the North Wing, now being erected 


AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL 


A modern, ornate structure of stone and steel, magnificently equipped and sumptuously furnished, facing 
a beautiful tropical garden-park in the heart of the city, adjacent to the shopping district, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the principal clubs, and one block from the amusement center—an unsurpassed and ideal loca- 
tion. Write for handsome illustrated booklet (free) about Cosmopolitan San Francisco and the Hotel St. Francis 


to JAMES WOODS, Manager. 
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saa Hotel Del Coronado rere 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN PLAN FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
$4.00 Per Day and Upwards Special Weekly Rates 
Most Equable Climate in the World White or Telegraph (at Our Expense) for Rates or Rooms 
DEEP SEA AND BAY FISHING BATHING MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


H. F. NORCROSS 200 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles Agent 














S SUMMER ALL THE YEAR 
© PACIFIC GROVE CALI FORNIA, 


The Winter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles south of San 
Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A paradise for invalids 
and convalescents. Surf bathing every day. Fine new bath 

house. Wonderful submarine gardens. Glass bottom boats. 

Boating and fishing. Magnificent scenery and charming drives. 

co tg “yal post. Band concerts. Cavalry and leeeicy 

id day exercises. Old missions and historic 








ades and fie 
Patties All-round trip railroad tickets are good for a visit to 
Pacific Grove with- 
out extra charge. 


For literature and 
information address 


PacificGrove 
California 
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Redondo-By-The-Sea HOTEL REDONDQ "The Queen of the Pacific" 
WARM IN WINTER COOL IN SUMMER 

18 Miles from Los Angeles. JOHN S. WOOLLACOTT, 

Open All the Year. Even Climate. Redondo Beach, California. 
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TUSCAN SPRING THE LEADING HEALTH 
RESORT OF THE WEST 
—— - Their 
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| : Indorsed by the leading 

















physicians for many dis- 
eases that are notamenable 
to ordinary treatment. As 
a health resort TUSCAN 
SPRINGS are visited from 
all over the Vnited States. 
Thousands of remarkable 
cures have been effected. 


Send for Little Bookl 
Yu iy iy ae = Entitled ee 
Se — “LET OTHERS TELL 


: . ” 
isn Wen THE STORY 
sail IT’S FREE 


Address 


E. B. WALBRIDGE 


TUSCAN SPRINGS 
CALIFORNIA 


@ For rates of fare and routes 
of travel apply to any South- 
ern Pacific agent. 


OUR PRODUCT Tuscan Springs Catarrh Salts, 50 cents; Tus- 

can Springs Stomach and Kidney Salts, 50 
cents; Tuscan Springs Tooth Powder, 50 cents. By mail to any address, 
postage paid. Try them once and you will always buy them. 
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California’s Treasure Beds 


By Cuartes G. YALE 


These are days of gold in the West as much as in *49. Bonanza surprises are reported 
almost daily from California, Nevada, Oregon and Alaska. Millionaires are making over 
night. Prospectors and pack-mule trains are trailing the mountains and deserts. It’s the 
lure o’? gold. The situation in California is well told in the following article. The author 
is a special agent of the United States Geological Survey, correspondent and associate editor 
of the New York Engineering and Mining Journal, and Statistician of the United States Mint, 
and his writings are widely recognized as most thorough and conservative: 


FYX HE man who invented the adver- 
tising phrase about California 
being a land of “sunshine, fruit 

and flowers,” must have been a new- 

comer, because he omitted the very thing 
of all which made California famous 
throughout the world. The Golden 

State it has been, and is today. It was 

the gold mines which brought men here 

to settle it, and the gold mines which 
kept it on its feet until other resources 
might be developed. There are sunshine, 
fruit and flowers in many regions and 
many states, but gold deposits of note 
in but few. When one recalls the fact 
that California has yielded 52.44 per 


cent of the total gold output of the 
entire United States since 1792, or close 
on to a billion and a half of dollars, it 
scems odd that so startling a fact should 
be ignored in a phrase intended to adver- 
tise the state. With twenty-two states 
producing gold, this one has produced 
one half of all that has come out of 
American ground in over a century, the 
combined product of all the others not 
being able to reach it. For fifty-seven 
consecutive years the average annual out- 
put of gold in California has been 
$25,250,000. And yet, after all these 
vears there are more producing gold 
mines in California today than any other 
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PRILLING IN A TWELVE-FOOT CINNABAR VEIN, IN 
LUCIA MOUNTAINS 


state in the union: the total number 
being, quartz and gravel, 1,185; Colo- 


rado coming next with 588. Gold is 
still being mined in these modern 
days in thirty-four counties of the 
state. 


As a gold-producing region California 
has, among other mining states in the 
union, the distinction of holding the 
record in all particulars. It has made, 
by far, the largest aggregate product ; 
made the largest output in any single 
vear; made the highest annual average 
though its mines have been worked over 
half a century; kept the lead as a gold- 
producer the greatest consecutive num- 
pursues the largest number 
and 


ber of years ; 
of varied branches of gold mining; 
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has the widest geographical 
distribution of all its gold 
deposits. 

In giving some brief con- 
sideration to the present con- 
dition of the mining industry 
in California, as compared 
with its past, it may be said 
that the pioneers were all 
placer miners, and the pick, 
sluice 


shovel, pan, rocker, 

and long-tom comprised their 
appliances; the — gulches, 
ravines, river-beds and bars 


the source of their gold. No 
capital was required, and no 
extensive companies needed. 
Little or no development 
work had to be done, as the 
claim paid, or did not, after 
brief work. Those were the 
days of individual miners, 
or unorganized companies of 
partners. Yet, even under 
those simple conditions they 
took out from $10,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 a year in’ the 
first four vears. The deep 
gravels in the now famous 
ancient river-bed — channels 
were unknown, and quartz 
was thought little of. Gradu- 
ally, however, as might have 
been expected, the available 
area of this kind of mining 
Was narrowed, as the ground 





Ward, photo 


was worked out, and attention had 
to be turned to other sources of 
gold supply. This led to the dis- 


covery of the ancient channels, buried 
beneath the lava-capped divides, sub- 
sequently worked by drift) mining: 
and those with no lava capping by the 
hydraulic process, the cheapest operated 
of all forms of gold mining, and having 
its origin in California. Attention, too, 
was turned to quartz as the original 
source of all this surface gold. 

With the exhaustion of the open sur- 
face gold deposits, the day of the indi- 
vidual miner practically came to an end 
in California. Then both the character 
of the mining and of the mining popula- 
tion changed. It was no longer possible 
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for the nomadic miner, with a few simple 
tools to gather a fortune in a few days 
from a deposit which Nature had con- 
centrated for him in a few yards of 
earth or gravel. It became necessary to 
employ both capital and labor to carry 
on gold mining under the changed con- 
ditions. Ditches and reservoirs had to 
be built for water supply for hydraulic 
mines; long tunnels run to tap the 
buried channels under the divides; and 
shafts had to be sunk, and mills, pumps, 
hoists and other machinery provided 
before profit could be made from the 
quartz mines. 

Thus it was that the great body of 
the miners stopped working on_ their 
own account, and were employed for 
daily wages by the companies which 
were organized to conduct the opera- 
tions requiring investment. The miners 
gave up their nomadic instincts, became 
permanent residents of the camps or 


mining towns, taking steady employment 
in. mines and mills, and this condition 
continues today. 


Of course, there are 
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still many prospectors throughout the 
mining regions, as well as miners who 
work their own “prospects,” but the 
majority of the mining population is 
now cngaged in work for the companies. 
This has resulted in the building up of 
thriving, permanent towns in all the 
centers of extensive mining operations 
throughout the state. And many of these 
towns have all the appliances of modern 
civilization, with conveniences of trans- 
portation, far different from the tem- 
porary mining camp of the early days. 

The era of speculative mining inci- 
dental to newly settled mining regions 
has long since passed by in California, 
and the business is, in these days, con- 
ducted in as legitimate a manner as 
farming, manufacturing, ete., profits 
being sought from the product in the 
mines themselves, and not from fictitious 
and evanescent “stock” values. It is 
worthy of note, in this connection, that 
famous as San Francisco is for its min- 
ing stock speculations, the brokers have 
never been able to induce the gold miners 
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BUNKER HILL MINE, IN 


of California to put the stock of their 
mines on the open market. The judg- 
ment which justifies this action, is the 
result of the experience of the far-reach- 
ing detrimental features of this kind 
of speculation in the shares of the famous 
Comstock mines of Nevada; an experi- 
ence yet to be learned in younger gold 
mining states than California. Few min- 
ing companies of any standing in the 
state allow their shares to be peddled 
indiscriminately, with constantly chang- 
ing values brought about by interested 
speculators, rather than the merits of 
the mining property itself. 

In the early history ot gold mining 
in California, and especially in quartz 
many foolish and extravagant ideas pre- 
vailed and numerous costly mistakes 
were made, and it came to be looked upon 
as a risky business. But ultimately it 
was found that the fault was more in the 
men themselves than in the mines. This 
was proven by the fact that hundreds of 
mines, after costly experiment, were 


abandoned for years, but have since 


been re-opened and worked on a profit- 
able basis by those who have been guided 
by experience and better knowledge. A 
radical change in methods was necessary 
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COUNTY, CALIFORNIA Cc 
to bring about this favorite turn of 
affairs. High-priced officials have been 
dispensed with, office force and expenses 
reduced, and only skilled men employed 
in the different departments. More 
railroads, better wagon roads, cheaper 
supplies and wages, improved means of 
transportation, better machinery at 
lower cost, highly improved reduction 
appliances and methods, adoption of 
chlorination and cyanide processes, use 
of concentrators, careful saving of sul- 
phurets, stronger powder, power drills, 
electric and water power, heavier and 
larger milling plants, more extensive 
development and generally improved 
systems and appliances, have all con- 
tributed toward a change for the better 
in mining. 

The milling of gold ores, particularly, 
has been greatly perfected of late years, 
and it is now possible to make quartz 
mines pay which were practically value- 
less twenty years ago, as very low-grade 
ores may now be worked. The tendency 
among the investors is in the direction 
of getting properties with large bodies 
of low-grade ore, conditions which exist 
to perfection in the mother lode counties 
of the state. 
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Quartz mining continues to be the 
principal branch of gold mining in Cali- 
fornia, both in importance of gross yield 
and annual increase. It was shown in 
the report of the director of the United 
States mint for 1904—the latest detailed 
statistics available at this time—that the 
sum of $14,694,510 out of a total gold 
and silver product of $19,836,644, was 
derived from operations in quartz. The 


placers, including surface hydraulic 
drift and dredge mines contributed 


&5,136,178 to the total; $934,651 came 
from the smelters handling copper ores; 
and the balance was obtained from sil- 
ver-lead_ properties. Of the amount 
which came from placers, $2,185,912 was 
dug out by the gold dredges. 

Aside from the gradual improvement 
in the appliances and processes of quartz 
mining, the most notable features in 
recent years have been the tendency 
toward more extensive underground 
development. deeper workings and the 
increase in capacity of the plants. Very 
much deeper and larger shafts are sunk 
than was formerly the custom, and the 
equipment is in proportion. In re-open- 
ing an old, or previously abandoned 
inine, of which there are many instances, 
they now sink a shaft from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet deep directly, without stop- 
ping to run levels, until a sump is made. 

Where they formerly thought a ten- 
stamp mill large enough when putting 
up a new plant, one of forty stamps is 
now installed. There are numbers of 
mills of one hundred stamps, in opera- 
tion in the state, and several of one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty, and the tendency is to still 
further inerease crushing — capacity 
especially in the mines carrying low- 
grade ore. 

The auriferous gravels are not now 
nearly so productive as a whole, as they 
formerly were, this being due mainly to 
the restrictions which have been placed 
on hydraulic mining in the drainage 
basins of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers. The combined hydraulic 


mines of the state produce now little over 
a million dollars a year, while, during 
the height of the prosperity of that 
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branch of mining, the production was 
some eight millions a year. Hydraulic 
mining is not prohibited by law in Cali- 
fornia, though many suppose it to be. 
In the northwestern counties, such as 
Siskiyou, Trinity, Humboldt and Del 
Norte, where the drainage of the streams 
is into the non-navigable Klamath river, 
the mines may be worked on as large a 
desired, and do not have to 
impound their tailings or débris. In the 
central drainage basins, however, these 
mines have to obtain a permit, or license, 
from a federal commission, and must 
build dams and restraining works for 
their tailings, thus materially reducing 
their possible output, as water carrying 
too high a percentage of silt is not 
allowed to pass away to the navigable 
streams. For these reasons hydraulic 
inining is not nearly so extensive a busi- 
ness as it formerly was in California. 

Where these deep gravels are covered 
by a lava capping, drift mining is carried 
on, very long tunnels being run in, and 
only the lowest and richest stratum of 
gravel being removed and washed. This 
system of gravel mining has reached its 
highest development on the Forest Hill 
and lowa Hill divides in Placer county, 
where there are very large and produc- 
tive drift properties. The tunnels in 
some of these mines are from three to 
four miles in length, which shows that 
it is a branch of gold mining requiring 
capital to carry on. Several thousand 
feet of tunnel must often be run before 
the buried auriferous gravel of the 
ancient river channel can be tapped. 
In drift mining, as stated, only the low- 
cst stratum is mined, the top ground 
being left; while in hydraulic mining 
the entire bank of gravel from top to 
hottom is washed away by water, being 
thrown against it under high pressure 
from nozzles, or “giants.” 

The latest evolution in the systems 
and appliances of gold mining is that 
of the dredge. The vield in California 
from the dredges now exceeds the com- 
bined yield of the hydraulic and drift 
mines of the state, and also greatly 
exceeds the placer yield. The system of 
dredging is practically a form of placer 


scale as 
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mining where improved modern appli- 
ances are utilized to handle large quan- 
tities of auriferous material in a brief 
space of time, and without the use of 
water under high heads, or the necessity 
of long tunnels. 

As a usual thing, ground supposed to 
be suitable for dredging is not bought 
outright, while still unproven. It is 
taken under bond for a specified time 
and for a specified price, those who bond 
it being expected to go to the expense 
of running the prospecting drills and of 
proving the ground. If the expected 
values are not forthcoming the bond 
lapses, whereas, if the prospecting shows 
the ground to be valuable for the pur- 
poses desired, then the purchase is con- 
cluded according to the terms of the 
bond. Aside from a partial payment, 
time enough is usually given so that a 
certain proportion of the purchase price 
may be obtained from the ground itself 
through the medium of the dredges. The 
price of available ground of this char- 
acter is gradually being advanced so 
that, except in unproven localities, land 
for the purpose may no longer be bought 
at low cost. 

Large investments in machinery and 
land must be made primarily in con- 
ducting dredging operations, so that 
this form of mining possesses no attrac- 
tion for ordinary miners or for poor men. 
All sorts of wild ideas prevail as to 
extent of profits in the work, but it is 
much like other forms of mining in 
that there is a constant expense even 
after a claim is equipped, not only for 
labor, power, renewal of parts, ete., but 
for repairs to heavy machinery, which 
consume much time, are expensive, and 
reduce average running time and con- 
sequently daily capacity and_ profits. 
This form of gold mining continues to 
be quite attractive in California, and 
the field is gradually being widened as 
new sections are found to be available. 
The first field developed was that at 
Oroville, Butte county, followed by that 
near Folsom, Sacramento county, and 
then by the field between Smartsville 


and Marysville, along the Yuba river, 
county. 


in Yuba Smaller operations 
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are being conducted in Shasta, Trinity, 
Siskiyou, and Calaveras counties. 
Dredging ground is being prospected 
near La Grange, Merced county; in sev- 
eral portions of Plumas county; along 
the Klamath river, Siskiyou county, and 
in several parts of Amador county. New 
fields are being constantly sought and 
prospected. Old ground, mined in 
early days with the appliances then at 
command, is being examined with a 


view of reworking, and certain tracts 
in old mining districts, too lew to 


hydraulic, or too poor to drift, are being 
examined with a view to dredging opera- 
tions. 

The great advantage of the dredge is 
that it can be worked on flat ground, 
with no fall or dump, no head of water ; 
and no tunnels or drifts are necessary. 
A pit is dug, a hull, or boat, built in 
it, in which the digging machinery is 
placed, and water enough to float the 
dredge led in, unless there is enough 
surface seepage water. The machinery 
then digs to a depth of from thirty to 
sixty-five feet, lifting the gold-bearing 
material high enough above ine null to 
permit its passing through the screens 
and gold-saving appliances, and the tail- 
ings pass out behind. Then, as the dredge 
digs ahead, increasing its pit as it goes, 
the space behind is filled with the tail- 
ings. In effect then, the machine carries 
its floating space around with it, digging 
a new space constantly, and filling in 
where it has once dug. There are now 
in California between forty-five and fifty 
of these mining dredgers at work, while 
several more are in course of construe- 
tion. 

In gold mining by this system the pres- 
ence of auriferous gravel, or sand, is 
hy no means the only factor to be con- 
sidered. It is impossible to dredge 
gravels suitable for either hydraulic or 
drift mining, or gravels lying on hard 
or rough bedrock. Those too deep or 
too shallow may not be worked by dredg- 
ing. None of the old hydraulic mines are 
being dredged; nor are any of the drift 
mines under lava-capned divides. Those 
being worked are the “washed-down” 
gravels on the edge where the valley 
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joins the foothills. There are three 


principal deposits of these washed-down 
gravels: One in the Feather river near 
Oroville; one in the Yuba, between 
Smartsville and Marysville; and one in 
the American river near Folsom. 

The ordinary surface placers, mainly 
worked out, however, still exist in cer- 
tain parts of the state. Some are worked 
by white men, but most of them have 
been turned over to Chinese, who are 
able to handle ground profitably, in 
some instances after it has been worked 
once or twice by the whites. 
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now exceeds $45,000,000 a year, and 
only two of the fifty-seven counties of the 
state are without productive mineral 
industries. Some single counties produce 
as many as fifteen different mineral sub- 
stances. There are forty-eight of these 
substances now being exploited in the 
state, and altogether some seventy-three 
are known. 

Gold is mined in thirty-four counties, 
and is known to exist in several others. 
Brick-clays are produced in twenty-eight 
counties; silver in twenty-five; rubble in 
nineteen; mineral waters in fifteen; 




















THE FOLSOM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY BUCYRUS DREDGER, IN OPERATION AT FOLSOM, CALIFORNIA 


It may be a matter of surprise to 
many who remember the great wealth 
of the “days of *49” to be told that Cali- 
fornia is now producing values annually 
from its mineral resources, four and a 
half times what it did in that famous 
year; and several millions more than 
it did in 1850. In fact, the mineral 


wealth of the state is now each 
year more than it ever has been 


since 1860, and over four times as much 
as it was in 1889, in which year the 
lowest point of gold production was 
reached. The gold production now is 
almost twice what it was in that year, 
not to speak of other substances. The 
value of the mineral output of the state 


macadam in fourteen; lime in thirteen; 
copper in eleven; granite in ten; quick- 
silver and sandstone in nine; petroleum 
in eight; asphalt and platinum in seven; 
pottery clays and salt in six; marble in 
five; bituminous rock, cement, coal, 
natural gas, and paving blocks in four; 
borax, glass-sand and magnesite in three ; 
chrome, gypsum and mineral paint in 
two; asbestos, bismuth, fuller’s earth, 
lead, lithia-mica, manganese, mica, 
pyrites, serpentine, slate, soanstone, 
tungsten and tourmaline, are each pro- 
duced in one county. ‘This statement 
only relates to producing mines. The 
substances are known to exist in many 
other places, but scarcity of capital, 
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YHE LARGEST GOLD-DREDGER IN THE WORLD, AT FOLSOM, CALIFORNIA 
Each bucket of this dredge carries thirteen cubic feet of earth. Note the size of the bucket in 
comparison to the man. This dredger weighs over 2,000,000 pounds, and cost about $16Q,000. 
It is working in gravel that runs from ten to twenty-five cents a cubic yard, and has a capacity of 
about 160,000 cubie yards a month. It was built by the Western Engineering and Construction 
company for the Folsom Delevopment company. 


transportation facilities, or other reasons, clays and their product; fifth, cement; 
leaves them still undeveloped. sixth, rubble; seventh, quicksilver. 
The relative annual value of the prin- According to the latest available sta- 
cipal minerals is as follows: First, gold; tistics of the mineral industry of the 
second, petroleum ; third, copper; fourth, whole United States, California now 
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USING HYDRAULIC NOZZLE ON THE ROW OF THE 


stands number one in rank in the pro- 
duction of petroleum, asphalt, quick- 
silver, magnesite, borax, bituminous 
rock, gems, platinum and manganese. 
It is number two in the production of 
gold, Colorado exceeding it. The state 
stands number four in copper, number 
five in siliceous crystalline rocks, and in 
sandstone and quartzite. Number seven 
in marble; number eight in natural 
gas, ctc. 

The space accorded to this article pre- 
vents any detailed consideration of the 
conditions attending the exploitation of 
the numerous other substances making 
up the mineral wealth of the state. The 
petroleum output alone—between thirty 
and thirty-two million barrels a year— 
is worth from eight to ten million dol- 
lars, and the industry is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance, as new fields are 
opened and older ones more fully devel- 
The copper output is valued at 
ahout four million dollars a year, and 
this will shortly be doubled, as new 
smelters are erected and new mines 
opened. The cement, clay and lime 
industries are being wonderfully devel- 
oped and have become of great impor- 


oped. 


tance. The building stones, such as 
granite. sandstone, marble, ete., show 
increasing total values in output each 











DREDGE TO CUT UP AND DISSOLVE THE HARD BANK 


year, as do most of the minor substances. 
Altogether, from 1887 to 1904 inclusive, 
the mineral output shows an aggregate 
value in this state of $462.640,181. 

In view of the magnitude of the out- 
put, the numbers of mines, the varieties 
of product, the wide distribution of 
mineral substances, and the more than 
half century which has elapsed since 
mining began in California, the question 
may naturaily be asked: “Is there any- 
thing left which may be located and 
worked?” The answer is decidedly in 
the affirmative. There are still some 
millions of acres of government land 
upon which any one may prospect and 
take up mines of any kind. Of course 
no man may go upon private land to 
locate mineral, but there is much that 
is still public. 

As to the distribution of the gold 
deposits alone, aside from their forms, 
it may be said that California stretches 
through nine and one-half degrees of 
latitude and between the extreme north- 
west and southeast corners, the direct 
distance is 775 miles, while the width is 
from 148 to 235 miles, the total area 
being 156,931 square miles. The great 


range of the Sierra Nevada runs through 
nearly the entire length of the state, on 
the eastern border, and the belt 


of the 
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coast ranges border the sea coast on the 
west. Along the Sierra Nevada range 
and its foothills, and the northwestern 
coast range, and the southeastern desert 
region in the tier of counties extending 
from one end of the state to the other, 
there is not a single one without its 
gold deposits in one form or another. 
There is gold on the ocean beaches of the 
coast line, the mountain ranges, the 
foothills, the valleys. Even the sandy 
wastes of the Mohave and Colorado des- 
erts have many productive gold mincs. 
In Invo county there are gold mines being 
worked at an elevation of 9,000, 11,000, 
13.000 and 13,500 feet, and in the same 
county, gold is being taken out at places 
over two hundred feet below the level of 
It is thus seen that the gold 
deposits of California extend over a lon- 
eitudinal area of 775 miles, a lateral area 
of an average of 191 miles (or extreme 
width of 235 miles), and a_ vertical 
range of 13,700 feet. 


the sea. 
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It is not to be supposed that even 
one half of this extensive area has been 
carefully prospected except in the older 
and more populated regions. In fact, 
there are hundreds and hundreds of 
mines discovered every year. There were 
last vear, 1,189 quartz and 276 placer 
mines in this state which had as yet 
produced nothing, but were being pros- 
pected for values by their owners, or 
held by annual assessment work for a 
possible purchaser. The possibilities of 
the desert regions of the state in the mat- 
ter of gold mining have only lately come 
to be recognized. The southwestern part 
of the state, near the Nevada line, is 
only now being looked to by prospectors, 
and there are hundreds of other places 
to be searched. Some of the richest 
mines ever found in Trinity and Sis- 
kivou counties have been opened within 
the past two vears. There is room for 
prospecting in nearly all the mining 
counties, 

















MINING KUNZITE AND TOURMALINE, 


IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Then, again, look at all the great 
number of other mineral substances 
available, but few deposits of which 
have thus far been located or utilized. 
Generally speaking, those lying nearest 
railroad transportation are first opened. 
The California State Mining Bureau is 
about to publish a bulletin on the “struc- 
tural and industrial materials” of the 
state, in which in addition to deposits 
worked, hundreds are named by locality 
on which nothing has vet been done. 
And, doubtless, there are many more 
available if searched for in promising 
localities. 

It is true that in most cases capital is 
required to bring to a productive and 
profitable stage the deposits located, but 
the locator may sell his product to the 
smelters or the refineries, or ship to 
the nearest market for sale. 

Notwithstanding all that is said of 
the necessity of capital in mining there 
would be very little of a mineral industry 
were it not for the prospector. Capi- 
talists never find mines. They buy them 
and equip them. But if the prospector 
in the first instance did not find the 
vein, or deposit, there would be nothing 
visible to buy or equip, and consequently 
no mineral industry of moment. One 
of the troubles with the mining of the 
present day in the older mining camps, 
is that the younger generation does not 
take to prospecting. They do not want 
to pack their own grub on their backs 
to a cabin, and there cook it, while pros- 
pecting or doing development work. 
They prefer to work for wages, where 
there is a bunk-house, and their meals 
are cooked for them, with a regular pay- 
day in sight. It is this which results 
in so many idle prospects throughout 
the mining region. The owners sit down 
and wait for capital to come to them 
without putting the claim in proper 
shape for anybody to see anything much 
of value if they do come to examine it. 
In the early days men preferred to work 
their own claims, live in their own 
cabins, cook their own grub, and be inde- 
pendent, rather than work for wages for 
larger companies. 
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So, for those who will work at pros- 
pecting there is plenty of room and 
plenty of chance to get hold of claims 
of some kind of their own. Take, for 
example, the gems, jeweler’s materials 
and ornamental stones of California 
alone. They number many, and the min- 
ing of them has only lately been com- 
menced in earnest. Among those found 
in this state are the diamond, topaz, 
spinel, beryl, garnet, tourmaline, chryso- 
prase, opal, kunzite, jade, turquoise, and 
cat’s-eve; as well as corundum, quartz 
crystals, chaleedony, jasper, albite, moss- 
agate, labradorite, diopsite, bronzite, 
vesuvianite, pectolite, axinite, datolite, 
“fish-eve stone,” lapis-lazuli, andalusite, 
epidote, lepodilite, or lithia-miea, chryso- 
colla, “asparagus stone,” vulpinite, satin- 
spar, alabaster, brookite, false emerald, 
marble onyx, napoleonite, and many of 
these in several varieties. The more 
valuable gems are being mined in south- 
ern California, notably in San Diego, 
San Bernardino and Riverside counties, 
but many of the materials named are 
found in the more northern counties of 
California. There is plenty of room to 
prospect for any of these substances. 

Among things at present in demand, 
and which may be searched for, are 
asbestos, bismuth, borax, chrome, cop- 
per, clays, limestone (limestone and clay 
close together for cement making), 
fuller’s earth, glass-sand, gypsum, man- 
ganese, magnesite, mica, mineral paints, 
pyrites, tungsten, soapstone and_ soda. 
Mines or quarries of these are being 
worked, but other good ones are wanted. 

From this it will be seen that the 
prospector is not confined in California 
to look for gold alone. There are plenty 
of substances of value to be searched 
for, and plenty of territory to work over. 
Naturally, the older mining centers may 
be generally left to the nearby residents, 
but the less settled regions afford abun- 
dant opportunity for prospecting, pro- 
vided men are willing to rough it. for 
a while and be energetic and active. 
The long, rainless summers admit of 
sleeping out doors for many months in 
succession if necessary. 
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PORTUGUESE POINT; A TYPICAL BUTTE 





} COUNTY MOUNTAIN SCENE. THIS CLAIM WAS BOUGHT BY A 
COMPANY OF PORTUGUDSE IN THE EARLY ‘50'S; THEY PAID $400 For Ir. 


THESE PORTUGUESE 


DEVOSITED OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD DUST AT THE CHICO BANK FROM THIS CLAIM 


Rivers of Buried Gold 


By CARRIE STEVENS-WALTER 


Photographs by 


IL rivers of Paradise have been 
described as running over sands of 
gold, and this is considered a very 

pretty simile. But California can boast 
of rivers whose golden beds are no 
simile, but a sober reality. They are the 
famous buried rivers, whose existence, 
once regarded as a miner’s myth, has at 
last been settled, and their courses 
definitely outlined and charted. 

It is claimed that the trees in the 
newly-acquired state redwood park, in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, are truly of 
the forest primeval, as, according to 
geologists, they occupy the only spot on 
the Pacific slope that was left compara- 
tively unchanged by the long centuries 
of natural convulsions that turned the 
rest of the region topsy turvy. 
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If this claim be a just one for the 
giants of the forest, what title can be 
given to these dead channels whose 
fierce activities had been stricken into 
eternal silence before the forest prime- 
val began existence as a seed? Today, 
as then, only the dry and forsaken chan- 
nels of California’s great rivers primeval 
exist, to move the courses of torrents 
the like of which does not exist at the 
present age. 

These giant rivers were the ancestors 
of the Sacramento, the Yuba, the 
Feather and other streams of the north- 
ern and central part of the state, that 
tore their headlong ways through the 
wild chaos of a rounding world and 
plunged into the monster-teeming waters 
of a miocene ocean. Their dead channels 
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lie buried far beneath the earth’s trans- 
formed surface. There is no more 
interesting geological record than that 
of the formation and subsequent burial, 
often under miles of débris, of these 
ancient river beds that by Nature’s 
simple process had become veritable 
highways of gold. 

In that mysterious season, generally 
indicated as “before the ice age,” 
Nature expressed herself with a lavish 
abandon of which we can form but a 
faint idea. The primeval rivers were 
mighty torrents, instruments of stu- 
pendous metamorphic energy. In their 
work of erosion and dissolving, vast 
quantities of gold were freed from con- 
fining embedment and deposited along 
their channels. Through untold ages, 
perhaps, this work of uncovering and 
depositing—Nature’s prehistoric gold 
mining and storing—continued, or until 
that particular formative cycle was com- 
pleted. Then the earth passed into the 
travail throes of more energetic forma- 
tion, as expressed in volcanic and glacial 
action. Fierce voleanoes sent forth their 
molten streams, filling up ravines and 
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gorges, creating new elevations and 
depressions, and burying deep under 
layers of volcanic débris, the old river 
beds, the evicted waters of which labori- 
ously wrought out new channels for 
themselves. 

Following this storm-time came a 
season of comparative quiet in which 
the newly located streams were permitted 
to take up again with diminished force 
the old work of tearing down, dissolving 
and dropping the freed gold along their 
channels. In some instances old beds 
were crossed and broken into by the new 
streams and additional deposits mingled 
with their uncovered treasures. At last 
came the long winter of glacial action, 
from which the earth emerged trans- 
formed, with little of the primeval sur- 
face left, save the vast redwood region. 

Such, briefly summarized, is the geologic 
record, as read by modern scientists, of 
the changes that immediately preceded 
our own period. It is interesting to 
think that, possibly, certain giant 
trees (or undoubtedly their immediate 
ancestors), of the California redwood 
park, might have observed from their 
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AN UNCOVERED SECTION OF AN ANCIENT RIVER CHANNEL 
FOUR FEET OF THIS BED-ROCK 


FEET OF THIS ANCIENT CHANNEL EXPOSED, 


THE BIG BUTTE MINE HAS ABOUT ONE THOUSAND 
YIELDING $7,500 
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SECTION OF A SEVEN-MILE MINING FLUME, RUN- 
NING ALONG A MOUNTAIN SIDE TO WASH GRAVEL 


TAKEN FROM AN ANCIENT RIVER CHANNEL 


undisturbed abode the — stupendous 
changes in progress at their very door- 
way. Had they the gift of speech they 
could reveal, as no other living thing 
could do, the state secrets of Nature, 
including that of the buried rivers. 
Karly gold-mining in California took 
little account of these ancient buried 
river channels, because their existence 
was almost unknown. The richest gold 
mines of California were the placers, 
being simply river-bed deposits, and 
these vielded fabulous amounts of gold 
during the early days of mining. With 
the working out of the surface placers 
the gold industry of California began to 
decline, becoming at last of such insig- 
nificance that many proclaimed the end 
of the gold era. But the discoveries and 
developments of the past few years, how- 
ever, have shown the error of this 
decision. With the measureless treasures 
of the buried gold-rivers to draw upon, 
there is a future for California gold-min- 
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ing compared to which that of the “days 
of old, the days of gold, the days of *49,” 
passes into insignificance, 

The gold-mining of early days was 
conducted with comparatively crude 
methods; the field was only scratched 
over and Nature's inexhaustible treasure- 
box was undiscovered and untouched. 
The revived) mining industry is no 
ephemeral creature, but with the aid of 
modern scientific methods is becoming 
a permanent and dependable feature of 
the commercial svystem—and the most 
important industry of half the state. 

A well-known engineer, Russell L. 
Dunn, in his report of 1888, gives some 
valuable information concerning these 
buried gold-rivers, which later reports 
have extended and amplified. He says: 


Geographically the ancient river system, 
whose channels are so auriferous, extended 
from the Oregon state line on the north to 








ENTRANCE TO A TUNNEL ON THE BEST MINE, BUTTE 
COUNTY, WHICH WAS LOCATED BY MR. BEST 
IN 1855. IN A BRIEF PERIOD HE TOOK OUT 
$150,000 IN “pDUST.””) Ir IS BEING WORKED 
TODAY 
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Tuolumne on the south, and from the eastern 
edge of the Sacramento valley almost to the 
Sierra Nevada summit. Within these limits 
are portions of Butte, Sierra, Plumas, Yuba, 
Nevada, Placer, F) Dorado, Amador, Cala- 
veras, Tuolvene end Stanislaus counties— 
roughly estii-ed, over seven thousand 
square miles. * The topography of 
this section during the Pliocene age is only 
probable. It is likely that the river system 
was similar in location and direction of main 
streams to the present. At Oroville is the 
debouchure of a great river coming from the 
north and corresponding to the _ present 
Feather river. At Smartsville, Yuba county, 
is the evidence of an ancient river, the coun- 
terpart of the present Yuba. Remains of 
tributaries cover a large surface of the coun- 
try, which includes a tangled network of old 
channels. These old rivers probably carried 
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much larger volumes of water than the pres- 
ent ones. * * * The gold in the old 
channels is the product of the primary disin- 
tegration of the auriferous rocks. Whether 
or not these rocks were richer in gold than 
the present is uncertain, but the erosive 
agencies of water and cold were undoubtedly 
far more powerful then. 


Quietly and almost unknown to the 
uninterested, strong companies are being 
formed, local and eastern capital enlisted, 
for the purpose of uncovering the long- 
hidden treasures of the buried rivers. 
Butte county is at present a scene of 
activity in this direction, and the other 
counties mentioned in Mr. Dunn’s report 
are taking up the work. 
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THE PIEDMON'T HILLS 


Social Life Among Western Miners 


By A. Burrows 


T IS often’ difficult to persuade our 

eastern cousins that life and prop- 

erty among the miners of the far 
west, is as safe, as in any part of Massa- 
chusetts; nevertheless, statistics will 
show that this is actually the case. The 
eastern idea of lawlessness among our 
miners, is the result of the reading of 
sensational fiction which describes the 
gold-miner as ready on all occasions, to 
“shoot at the drop of the hat,” and that 
makes stage-robbing an almost everyday 
occurrence. In truth these novels are 


far less reliable, in their local color, 
than the so-called “historical novels” of 
the present day. 

There are still in California and some 
of the other states, communities and 
towns of several thousand souls, wholly 
dependent on mining, where the miner 
can be observed on his native heath, and 
all his peculiarities observed and chron- 
icled. Several of these towns have 
excellent governments, with all the acces- 
sories of a highly civilized existence— 
high schools, churches, concrete sidewal\s 
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SOCIAL LIFE 
and electric lighting. In even the largest 
of these towns it will be found that the 
police courts have next to nothing to 
do. Take, as an example, the cities of 
Nevada and Grass Valley, in Nevada 
county, each having a population of 
several thousand. The records of the 
police court in both cities for the past 
year shows less than one arrest a month, 
even including those for the most trivial 
misdemeanors. Can this be equaled any- 
where else in the world? 

This result is not caused by police 
energy, for neither town has any police 
force, except the local marshal, and a 
night-watchman, whose occupation is 
more of a fireman than a_ policeman. 
Even when a serious strike occurs, throw- 
ing hundreds out of work, such incidents 
are seldom connected with any show of 
violence. Your California miner is far 
too intelligent to believe in mob law, 
just as the average Californian every- 
where, is too well posted, not to feel 
that it is all foolishness to commit 
i crime, and spend money in the pay- 
ment of fines or lawyer fees. Perhaps 
there may be something in our mild 
climate that produces such results. Do 
not both Taine and Buckle declare that 
hoth temperament and temper, largely, 
depend on the mildness or severity of 
the climate? The fact that the most 
delightful climate in the world is found 
in the foothills of the Sierra, may have 
something to do with producing the 
mildest-tempered people in the world— 
a topic which space will not permit to 
he further discussed here. Outside of 
the towns and villages in the mining 
regions, the same disposition to obey 
the law is manifest. Take, as an 
instance, the township of Rough and 
Ready, Nevada county. Here there is 
a population of over fifteen hundred, 
scattered over a territory one hundred 
and fifty miles square. Yet, during two 
recent years, this population did not 
require the assistance of even a con- 
stable, or other police officer; nor yet 
a justice of the peace! Appointment to 
either office could be had for the asking, 
but there was “nothing in it.” and so 
the township got along without any. 
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More remarkable still; that during this 
period there was not a single crime of 
any kind reported in the entire township. 
I doubt if on the whole continent 
of North America another such example 
of a law-abiding population can be 
given. 

Nor is this freedom from crimi- 
nality peculiar to any nationality or sec- 
tion. In what is known as the “Mother 
Lode” counties, south of the American 
river, the mining population is largely 
made up of Italians, Austrians, and 
Spanish stock. The former are for the 
most part men of powerful physique, and 
such as might form a bodyguard to the 
great Cesar himself. But they are 
neither quarrelsome nor bloodthirsty, 
but kindly and law-abiding, following 
inany of their own customs, but as pro- 
gressive and as desirous for education 
as anyone. If this is not the material, 
from which good citizens are made, it 
is difficult to deseribe it. 

Among the quartz miners of northern 
California the population is almost 
exclusively of the English speaking 
stock. The introduction of numerous 
machine drills require the employment 
of mechanics in the underground works. 
Those who handle the picks are mostly 
Cornishmen. They are born miners, 
and, in fact, seldom engage in any other 
pursuit. Where they are numerous, they 
associate chiefly with each other, but 
are nevertheless sociable and intelligent. 
Like all people of Celtic stock, both 
sexes spend much of their leisure in 
the open air, and many of them are 
constant churchgoers. 

In social life among gold miners the 
peculiarities of the arguuaut of 749 
have, In many respects, continued down 
to the present time. Indeed, among 
the California miners alone, many claim 
to find the old-time hospitality and gen- 
erous impulsiveness of the “ ’*49er.” In 
these respects they may be considered 
as the last survivors of the age of Cali- 
fornia romance. The changed con- 
ditions under which modern mining 
enterprises must be prosecuted, are, 
every day, making the old-time pros- 
pector “a thing of the past.” 


















HE surprises that are taking place 
in the sagebrush state, are simply 
the forerunners of others that will 

take place at almost any time. Nevada, 
today, is the most interesting state in all 
the west, and will continue to be so for 
several vears to.come. Venturesome men 
are swarming over the southern desert, 
where the foot of white man, or even 
Indian, never trod and the result is 
that new discoveries of mineral, 
especially gold, are constantly being 
made, 

Tonopah is so well-known and_ has 
received so much attention in the pages 
of Sunser that nothing need be said 
about the place in this brief sketch, 
except that, it shows more mineral in 
sight than any other mining camp on 
the American continent today. Gold- 
field, the discovery of which was due to 
the overflow population of Tonopah, has 
proven by the quantity of mineral taken 
out and converted into cash in less than 
two vears, that it is a world-beater. Men 
who walked into the Grandpa district, 
as it was first called, are now riding in 
automobiles costing $10,000; and one, 
at least, who. while not onthe ground in 


Silver State 
Gold Surprises 


By Ks. 
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person, had the nerve to have a pros- 
pector there whom he had grubstaked 
for twenty years, rides at will in his 
private car over every railway in the 
land. I refer to A. D. Parker of the 
Tonopah Extension mine at Tonopah, 
and of the Florence at Goldfield, who 
has become vice-president and general 
manager of the Colorado Southern rail- 
way company. 

A year ago, at this time, when the 
lessees were obliged to relinquish their 
leases on the Jumbo, January, Combina- 
tion and other so-called prospects which 
produced something over $3,500,000 in 
twelve months, it was predicted that the 
Goldfield camp was played out. Look 
at it now! Since then the Reilly lease 
on the Florence took out and shipped 
in six months something like $600,060, 
The Combination is as well-equipped as 
any mine in all the west. How much it 
is producing a month its present owners 
will not say, because it is nobody’s busi- 
ness. H. T. Bragdon, of the January, 
which was said a year ago to have been 
“eutted,” told the writer a few days ago, 
that there is pay ore in every shaft, 
drift, upraise and winze, and that they 
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had so much ore in sight that they could 
not handle it with their present facilities, 
and no more truthful man than H. T. 
Bragdon stands in shoe-leather in 
Nevada, or any other state. His state- 
ment is endorsed by R. L. Johns, the 
president of the company, a lawyer well- 
known throughout the west as “straight 
goods.” 

The famous Jumbo, which in twelve 
months enriched thirty or forty people 
to the extent of a gross product of 
$1,300,000, now that Charley Taylor, 
its principal owner, has gotten rid of 
troublesome litigation, is about to resume 
its former sway. The Red Top, belong- 
ing to Taylor and Dick Colburn, which 
was a baby a year ago, has thrown off 
its swaddling clothes, and stands a won- 
der. A year ago its stock went begging 
at eighteen or twenty cents a share—now 
it is selling at something over two dol- 
lars, and it has easily $2,000,000 in 
sight. The Florence, under the manage- 
ment of that veteran crusader, T. D. 
Lockhart, who was grub-staked by A. D. 
Parker for twenty years, and who never 
faltered, could produce $100,000 a 
month if called upon to do so. These 
are only a few of the many promising 
properties in Goldfield, among which the 
famous Sandstorm should not be over- 
looked, because it was one of the pio- 
neers, all of which are looking better 
than ever. In short, the writer, who 
went to Leadville, a tenderfoot in 1879; 
who was in the Kootenai, in British 
Columbia when the Le Roi was a pros- 
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pect, who was in Cripple Creek when it 
had few mines and less friends, and who 
has stamped the sagebrush from the 
Columbia river to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, here predicts that in less than five 
years the camp of Goldfield and_ its 
twin-sister, Diamondfield, and the sur- 
rounding territory will produce more 
gold per annum than does Cripple Creek 
today, and in predicting this he can 
truthfully say that he does not own a 
share of stock or a foot of ground in 
any of the districts mentioned. 

The old camp of Lida, which suffered 
some shock from the failure of the bank 
in Goldfield, a year ago, is rapidly recoy- 
ering and looking well, and the Bullfrog 
district, seventy-five miles south of 
Goldfield, is holding its own splendidly. 
It is here that the Montgomery-Sho- 
shone is situated. A year ago in Jan- 
uary this property was offered for 
$10,000, and found no takers—today 
it is rated at from $2,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000. The Denver, National Bank, Bull- 
frog, Original Bullfrog, and others are 
showing no diminution in their merit. 

Silver Bow, Gold Dyke, Kawich and 
in fact every single camp which has been 
opened during the past two vears, shows 
merit and permanency. The towns of 
Tonopah and Goldfield possess modern 
office buildings, built of stone, which 
would attract attention in any metropoli- 
tan city in the country. 

The newest camp of them all deserves 
a paragraph—that of Manhattan, which 
lies about east of Tonopah. It has been 
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known and spoken of in a general way 
for the past year, but it was only about 
the middle of November that its rich- 
ness was proven. Ore is being shipped 
from more than a dozen leases. An old- 
timer whom the writer knew in Lead- 


ville a quarter of a century ago, made 
the trite remark that before the sum- 
mer is over Manhattan will make Tono- 
pah and Goldfield look like thirty cents, 
and it is quite possible, too. It has a 
population of 2,000. Wonders keep on 
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OUT OF THIS TONOPAH HILLSIDE WAS TAKEN 


increasing in Nevada just now at an 
amazing pace. 

Has San Francisco profited as it 
should by these discoveries? By no 
means! It has been people from Pitts- 
burg like Charles M. Schwab, and H. T. 
Brock of Philadelphia, who have reaped 
the harvest in Tonopah, and men from 
Colorado principally who have made the 
inoney in Goldfield. And yet they were 
obliged to cross the eontinent to get 
to these diggings, while the San Fran- 
ciscan can get on board a Pullman and 
land in either place in perfect comfort 
in twenty-four hours. It was the same 
way in Cripple Creek. The smart Alecks 
of Denver sent their experts to examine 
the camp, and they promptly turned the 
camp down—the small merchants of 
Colorado Springs and eastern people got 
rich and are getting richer every day 
as the result. 

It is not only in the rich gold discov- 
eries that Nevada is attraeting attention. 


GOLD ENOUGH TO MAKE A NATIONAL BANK 


The new irrigation project of the gov- 
ernment looking to the reclamation of 
arid lands, known as the Truckee-Carson 
project will ultimately rival the min- 
eral discoveries. This will benefit the 
state as long as time lasts and water 
runs. Approximately $9,000,000 will be 
expended and 350,000 acres of land will 
he reclaimed and the writer, speaking 
by the card, says, there is no richer land 
on the face of the earth—not excepting 
the valley of the Nile. Private enter- 
prise at Lovelock has already demon- 
strated beyond question the richness of 
this territory. The limited space allowed 
for this article will not permit giving it 
the consideration it deserves, but it must 
briefly be said that the completion of 
this project will add to the perma- 
nent population of Nevada by many 
thousands, and if successful—as_ it 
undoubtedly will be, it will only be the 
forerunner of other similar projects to 
follow. 
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Taking it all in all, Nevada is not to 
be sneezed at. I say it from personal 
investigation and without the fear of 
successful contradiction that Nevada 
offers more and better opportunities to 
the poor man and capitalist as well than 
any other in all this aggregation of won- 
derful commonwealths. The time is 
not far distant when it is bound to lose 
its cognomen of the “sage-brush” state. 
It is no longer the “rotten borough” it 
was called for so many years as I will 
proceed briefly to show. 

With all due respect to the gentlemen 
who have represented the state in the 
upper branch of the National Legisla- 
ture, I make the assertion that the 
state was never so ably represented as 
now. Both its senators are native sons 
of California transplanted to the silver 
state, as it has been known. 

Senator Francis G. Newlands, the 
senior senator and the father of the irri- 
gation act (for which he has never 
received the credit he deserves), main- 
tains a residence on the banks of the 
Truckee in the beautiful town of Reno, 
while Senator George S. Nixon has lived 
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for the past twenty years m Winne- 
mucca. Both are multi-millionaires, 
whom wealth has not spoiled. The senior 
senator inherited some money and then 
largely increased it—the junior sena- 
tor has earned every dollar he has 
got in the state of his adoption. 
He is interested in a half dozen banks, 
and in mines innumerable, while his 
purse is ever open to any worthy pro- 
ject, as well as to any man who has 
brains enough to use it where it will be 
productive of good. 

To their credit be it said they both 
speak well and write cleverly, and it is 
safe to say their voices will be heard in 
the Senate when the occasion demands 
it. and not otherwise. At all events they 
will look after the interests of the state. 
Without bestowing fulsome praise upon 
them I should like to ask what western 
state possesses their superiors ? 

When the Northern Pacific was being 
built through the former territory of 
Washington the watchword was: “Keep 
your eye on Pasco.” I should like to 
paraphrase it and say: “Keep your eye 
on Nevada”—it will pay you. 
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In Social Trinity 


By Mary Epirus Griswoup 


LTHOUGH shut off from the 
A world in a mountain fastness, the 

social life of the people of Cali- 
fornia’s Trinity county is singularly 
happy and enjoyable. It is simple and 
natural and, if somewhat restricted, it 
is not one of hardships or  privations. 
There are few opportunities for meet- 
ing people on the outside, but even this 
vreat loss is more than compensated for 
by the ability to form correct estimates 
of people and events which comes only 
from a distant view. Old-fashioned, 
kindly hospitality pervades every house- 
hold and the traditions of a time when 
chivalry was in vogue and honor a thing 
to be fought for still linger. 

The majority of the people are old 
settlers, and their descendants, who 
cherish an intense feeling of loyalty for 
their locality. They love their homes 
almost better than their country. This 
fact may be attributed to the mountain- 
ous character of the country, for it is 
all mountains. There seems to exist 
a certain inexplicable witchery in ele- 
vated areas. Kipling says that a man 
horn in the hills goes back to the hills 
at last. Few of the Trinity folk ever 
care to leave their home, and those who 
do invariably return. A daughter of one 
of the pioneers went back to visit her 
father’s people in New England, and 
after spending a vear in the east -she 
came back and said: “I’d rather live 
right here in Junction than any place I 
have seen.” Junction city is a mining 
camp of one hundred souls, nine miles 
from Weaverville. All the people there 
are just like that—entirely contented. 

There is a quaint wholesomencss about 
even their pleasures which makes them 
adorable. In the springtime everybody 
goes a-maying; then the whole country 
is a mass of color; shrubs and chaparral 
are in bloom, and the ground is covered 


with a carpet of wild-flowers. Lilies of 
every hue and kind spring like fairies 
from the ground, and violets and pan- 
sies grow in the shade of lupines and 
wampum grass. Up on the high peaks, 
where only fearless prospectors ever go, 
there is found one lily so beautiful that it 
is as diligently sought after by these 
hardy mountaineers as is the edelweiss by 
the man of the Alps. This custom of 
flower gathering has never crystallized 
into any set form like the blossom fete of 
Japan, it is done without ceremony and 
is a simple, spontaneous good time with- 
out ceremony. The flowers are carried 
home to the sick, to lay on the graves, 
and to decorate the house. 

Ever since the days of the “stag 
dance” the ball has been the favorite 
form of entertainment. Those given in 
Weaverville by the various lodges, are 
fashionable affairs and not distinguish- 
able in any way, not even in the cos- 
tumes of the ladies, from functions of 
a similar character elsewhere. But the 
dances in the little halls at the mining 
camps are unique. Invitations are sent 
to everybody within a reasonable dis- 
tance, and often whole families respond. 
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A GIANT AT WORK—NOTE THE HEIGHT OF THE BANK WHICH IS BEING WASHED AWAY TO GET AT THE 


GOLD-BEARING GRAVEL 


As traveling at night, except when it is 
moonlight, is dangerous, the guests have 
to put their teams away and go home in 
the morning. It is something thrilling 
to leave a lighted room, where a crowd 
of people have been dancing for eight or 
ten hours and come out into the glory of 
the new-born day. The party which 
promised so much of pleasure when the 
band struck up the grand march, has 
begun to pall, and seems then but the 
preparation for this experience—its 
only excuse for being. 

The old-timers claim that the climate 
of Trinity county prolongs life. Who 
knows? Some of the men who followed 
Frement across the plains still attend 
these dances, and it is a pomt of pride 
with them not to leave till the game is 
done, and morning often peeps in to 
see them still asking for another qua- 
drille. Chicken supper punctuates these 
functions in the middle. This bird is 
still cock of cookery in Trinity. He 


ON THE BED-ROCK 


crows at the bottom of every poster 
advertising a dance and is still as much 
king of the feast as he was in the days 
when John Bremer kept the hotel at 
North Fork, in 754. 

The boys who messed with him in that 
historic year were as jolly a crowd of 
fortune-seekers as ever tramped over the 
Rockies. Playing practical jokes on each 
other furnished the chief source of 
amusement; so, when one of the number 
lost a wager of a chicken dinner and 
proposed to rob Ching Foo’s hen-roost 
to pay the bet, John thought it would 
be a great joke to tell the Chinaman that 
the be: ; were planning to steal his chick- 
ens that night. He was, therefore, 
greatly surprised when the expedition 
returned in the course of an hour, bring- 
ing a dozen birds, and no tale of an 
encounter. About midnight the dinner 
was ready. Boniface prepared it himself, 
and it was morning before it was con- 
cluded, so he went out to feed his 
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precious poultry before turning in— 
there wasn’t a hen in the coop, and how 
was that? When Ching Foo met the 
foraging party with a_ hatchet he 
explained his warlike attitude by saying 
that he knew what they wanted because 
Mr. Bremer had told him. The boys 
were not slow to think of a way to repay 
their landlord in kind. They swooped 
down upon his hennery and bagged the 
whole flock. 

There are usually numerous girls at 
these dances, but there was a time, not 
vet forgotten, when one woman and two 
little girls made a great ball. 

“T remember the first time we had 
four ladies for a dance,” begins one of 
the hest stories of the patriarch of Canon 
City. “We fellows planned to give a 
vrand soirée in honor of the ladies. My 
partner, who was vain of his looks, sent 
to San Francisco for a white shirt. We 
never used to lock things up in those 
days. If we caught a man stealing we 
strung him up to the nearest tree, and 
one example like that was usually enough 
to keep order ina camp. We all left our 
dust in our cabins unguarded. So the 
fellow, whose claim was next to ours, 
had no difficulty in breaking into our 
cabin to get the shirt after we had gone 
out to work in the morning. Well, when 
we came home for dinner at noon, there 
was the white shirt between the boxes in 
ihe flume, doing caulking duty. I 
couldn’t keep from laughing, and part- 
ner never said a word. He set about 
thinking up a way to get even, and he 
surely did. 

“Jones’ cabin was below ours on the 
steep hillside, pretty near the bottom 
of the cafion, so, that night, after the 
danee, while everybody was busy getting 
iwo nights’ sleep in one, partner stole 
out and laid a string of sluice boxes 
over to Jones’ chimney, and early in the 
morning he turned the water in. Twelve 
inches head of water running down an 
open fireplace soon had things swimming. 
The noise wakened Jones, who jumped 
out of bed before he was thoroughly 
awake to see what was the matter, and 
found himself standing in cold water up 
to his knees. 
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A BED-ROCK DITCH FIFTY FEET DEEP 


Such are the stories that are told 
around the fire on long winter evenings, 
when the storm is raging and the coyotes 
are howling. Society in Trinity knows no 
Lenten season—there is always some 
little excitement going. There are pleas- 
ant old-fashioned parties, at which games 
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are played which were new half a cen- 
tury ago, and the dancing is done in the 
spacious kitchen, the fiddler perched up 
out of the way on the table. A supper, 
the memory of which “will follow you to 
your hungry grave,” is followed by 
music, and then home in a bunch with 
hostess’ farewell “come again” ringing 
in your ears. 

Money is always plentiful and gener- 
osity a common. characteristic. People 
do not haggle over prices. They select 
what pleases them, rather than bargains. 
Twenty years ago if a customer asked 
for ten cents’ worth of anything the 
merchant would wrap up a small quan- 
tity and present it, refusing to accept 
so small a sum. Nickels are now used 
in change, but five-cent purchases are 
rarely made, except by children. There 
is no serving class. The “hired girl” is 
a neighbor’s daughter who can be spared, 
and she sits at the table with the family, 
and is not out of place. 
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One Protestant clergyman ministers 
to the spiritual welfare of the whole 
county, and a dear old Catholic priest 
says mass once in a very long time in the 
little church at Weaverville. 

“We are not a religious lot,” said one 
of the pioneers, “but neither are we 
hypocrites.” 

Many interesting characters are still 
alive. Here is Jim Anderson, who 
plucked out an eve and attempted to cut 
off a hand and a foot because the Bible 


Says: 


If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
them off, and cast them from thee: it is 
better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. 

And if thine eye offend thee pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee: it is better for thee 
to enter into life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell-fire. 


What his besetting sins were he has 
never revealed. His life is devoted to 
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doing good services for his neighbors, 
who, in return, supply him with the 
necessities of life. 

Phil South is another character. Like 
a knight of old, he had a lady fair at 
home to whom he swore to return, so 
after mining successfully for twenty 
vears he went east to keep his tryst. 
After an absence of a month he came 
riding into camp on the front seat of 
the stage-coach alone. The only explana- 
tion he ever vouchsafed to inquiring 
friends was: “She has grown too old.” 

The Indians of this region belonged 
to the once powerful tribe of Wintoons. 
Major Reading treated them with con- 
sideration and kindness, and if those 
who came after him had followed his 
example terrible massacres might have 
heen avoided. At one time all the white 
men in Weaverville attacked a band of 
Indians, and only one little girl was 
spared. She threw her arms around one 
of the miners and made such a pathetic 
appeal for merey that he could not kill 
her. Small bands of these Indians still 
live in the sequestered nooks along the 
River. 

The placer mines of Trinity were dis- 
covered by Major Pearson B. Reading, 
who had a grant to the land from the 
Mexican government. But the big emi- 
eration did not begin till *51, when a 
man, named Weaver, struck rich “dig- 
sings” in what afterwards became known 
as Weaver basin. In that year the pan 
and rocker were supplanted by the “long 
tom,” which consisted of one sluice box, 
and the tailings went into an iron eald- 
ron full of holes. The coarse stuff was 
forked out with a sluice fork and the 
fine dirt and gold went through the 
holes and into a box containing riffles. 

During the next three years diverse 
and sundry changes were made in the 
inecthod. The ground was so rich that 
claims which paid only fifty dollars a 
day were abandoned for better ones. In 
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52 some ditches were dug and small 
sluice boxes, ten or twelve inches wide, 
were built. The dirt was shoveled into 
the boxes and the water running through 
carried the gravel and dirt off and left 
the gold in the bottom between the riffles. 
In *53 sluicing began. The dirt was 
loosened with a pick and water carried 
to it in boxes. This was called ground 
sluicing. Hydraulic power was first 
used in “54. A canvas hose, with an inch 
nozzle, constituted the first hydraulic 
appliance, but it was not until the early 
°60’s that iron pipe took the place of the 
canvas hose. With iron pipe came the 
“monitor.” 

The first monitors did not work well, 
so a man, named Craig, of Marysville, 
invented a new machine, and called it 
“the little giant.” It was far ahead of 


the monitor, and every miner got a 
giant. The pattern of this nozzle has 


been greatly changed since then, but the 
name has stuck, and they are all called 
giants to this day. 

The mines in Trinity county were no 
richer in early days than they are now. 
The low bars and easy benches were 
worked first because it took small out- 
lay, and the returns came immediately ; 
the higher benches which are being 
worked now are as rich in gold, but the 
expense attached to working them is 
much greater. 

Mining is the life of the whole county. 
All day long the thunder of blasting 
shakes the hills and echoes through the 
canons: the roar of great streams of 
water tearing down the mountains to 
the sea sounds like a evelone. The daily 
round of life is enlivened by the excite- 
ment incident to this occupation. Those 


who are actively engaged in working 
gold mines do not share the nervousness 
of the stock manipulator, but their lives 
are full of hazardous undertakings, and 
the results of their labors is largely 
dependent upon luck. 











How Noonan Lost His Fortune 


By Davip ATKINS 


Drawings by Richard Partington 


MIGHT be a_ mil- 

lionaire, a-sittin® on 

‘is own front porch, 
by the wy ’e tykes the 
sunny spawt, an’. puts 
‘is feet up on the ryl- 
ings,” said  Mellick, 
loud enough to be 
heard by the crowd of 
veterans, not excluding 
Pat Noonan, the object 
of his sarcasm. 

“An’ shure it’s me own fault I’m 
not,” retorted Noonan pleasantly, 
insthid av herdin’ in the County hos- 
pital wit’ a shlum-bred cockney who be 
rights should be breakin’ sthones on the 
Owld Kent Road, an’ not sittin’ here at 
the ixpinse av the ratepayers. Have a 
chaw, Mellick, me man”—offering his 
plug—“but don’t choke yoursilf!” he 
added in alarm, “for shure it’s all I’ve 
got in the world till the docthor’s wife 
comes out tomorrow. She’s savin’ me 
sowl be the rational method; an’ being 
intheristed in social-ology mesilf, I’m 
waitin’ to see how the expirimint turns 
out. So go aisy, Mellick, me dear, for 
me sowl may backshlide if I’ve got 
naught to chaw on.” 

“I’m bitin’ fair an’ square,” said Mel- 
lick hotly, “an’ yer needn’t shyme me 
before the crowd. The teeth is all in 
the back of my ’ead,” he added, with- 
drawing the plug. 

“There’s more by a long sight than 
tathe in the back of your head,” replied 
Noonan, looking regretfully at the 
remains of his tobacco; “but what’s 
done’s done, and it’s the same wit’ a 
man. Howiver, it’s no thrifle I’m 
worryin’ over this day; for I’d planned 
to go down to San Francisco in a privit 
ear, wit’ me forchune tied up safe in 





ham sacks—an’, as I was sayin’ whin 
yez intherrupted me, *tis me own fault 
I’m not.” 
“Since I cyme to this blymy country, 
an” that’s gone fifteen years,” said 
Mellick, “lve not met a solitary soul 
except Albert Edward Mellick, which 
is myself, w’o ’as not been a multi-mil- 
lionaire twice over—but I never met a 
bloke till now w’o let on it was *is own 
fault *e lost it. So pile up ver lies, 
Patrick, an’ I'll try an’ get a sleep.” 
“Don’t talk wit’ yer mout’ full,” 
retorted Noonan. “The way I lost me 
forchune was this: He crossed his feet 








- on the rail of the balcony, and began: 


“T’ree mont’s back I got a job as 
deputy to a mad Frinch shape-herder in 
Fresno county, an’ stharted out wit’ two 
t‘ousand shape for the mounthains. It 
was no Sunday-school picnic I was afther 
havin’; for be the time the shape had 
past over the land it looked like the 
Sahara desert in a sandsthorm. Once or 
twice a parthy av high-bred city campers 
would pass us, an’ we’d hear thim 
coughin’ an’ cursin’ like a London cabby 
in the fog. We ate dust an’ mutton all 
the way up, but planned for a change 
av diutt whin we came to the trout 
sthrames of the boss’s range. Whin we 
did git there, divvle a blade of grass or 
a dthrop of clear water was there from 
hill to hill. *I'was the furst toime I had 
herded shape, an’ sez I to the Frinchman 
who was wit’ me, ‘Jules,’ sez I, ‘I guess 
the owld man forgot to sow anny grass- 
seed in the springtoime, I sez; an’ he 
sez somethin’ about Diablo; an’ I sez 
it was too far, thinkin’ he meant the 
mounthain of that name; an’ he tould me 
to go there; an’ I sez I would, but, sez I, 
‘afther you, Jules, me man,’ bein’ polite 
by nachure. 
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HOW NOONAN 

“While we sthud there admirin’ the 
solitchude, an owld gent came along wit’ 
a bokay in wan hand, and a note-book 
in the other, and a coffee pot slung on 
behoint; an’ he sez, ‘my name’s Muir,’ 
he sez, ‘an’ phwat arre yez doing wit’ ye 
mounthain maggits,’ sez he, ‘in the 
unthrodden woilds 7 

“An’ Jules, he tould him to go to 
Mount Diablo; and I told him we were 
sorry to have disthurbed him, but the 
shape weren't ours, I sez, they had just 
followed us along. 

“Then Muir kind of and 
loosened up, an’ we killed a black shape 
for the sake of variety, an’ invoited the 
owld man to parthake. ‘But,’ sez he, ‘I 
never take nothin’ sthronger than dry 
read an’ tay.” Be that token I knew 
he'd been out on a jollification, an’ was 
diuttin’, so I hild me pace. “T'was thin 
he tould us that some Porthugeese had 


smoiled 


bummed our feed, an’ lift the day 
hefore. 

“Afther supper Jules stharted out to 
find the sphalpanes, takin’ his — six- 
shooter along as intherprether, —pro- 


mothin’ me to the proud position av 
chafe herder, an’ tellin’? me not to over- 
fade thim. At the same toime the owld 
gint wint off to climb a mounthain that 
no wan ilse had iver climbed before, did 
or alive; an’ I was lift alone wit’? thim 
two tousand bleetin’ shape. 

“In the sthillness av the mornin’ | 
heard foive shots, an’ I concluded that 
Jules’ intherprether had been doing busi- 
I waited two days more, an’ as 
Jules didn’t come back, I wrote out me 
resignation as chafe herder, an’ set out 
to look for him. The shape sthrung out 
afther me up the canyon that Jules had 
disappeared in; an’ as it got more narrow 
am torchuous, an’ we were all goin’ in 
single foile I filt loike the dangerous ind 
of a sarpint, wit? me dog barkin’ behoind 
for a ratthle. I found Jules wit’ a bul- 
lt in his foightin’ arrm, an’ another in 
his off-leg, very hungry, an’ he’d bin 
livin’ off av gooseberries wit’out their 
hair cut. He was sittin’ at the hid av 
the canyon usin’ bad Frinch. It seems 
he had met the other herders, an’ as 
they couldn’t understhand Frinch, he 
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had used his intherprether, which only 
made things worse. He wasn’t glad to 
see the shape; for they fouled the 
shpring which he had been waitin’ to see 
settle. I handed in me resignation, but 
divvle a bit would he hear av ut, so I 
pinned ut on his coat behoind, wishin’ to 
kape things legal. The other herders 
had swung their shape round to the nort’ 
an’ gone on; an’ that noight I climbed 
sthraight on up the canyon, an’ found 
a healthy lookin’? meadow. Jules tould 
me to take the shape in, but, sez I, 
polite, “As the party av the first part,’ I 
sez, ‘to the party av the second part,’ sez 
I, ‘whereas I have this day handed in 
me resignation, I won't do ut, I sez, 
‘excipt to obloidge,’ sez I—addin’ care- 
ful, ‘as witnesseth me hand an’ seal this 
day set hereunto——which is the same 
thing as sayin’ ‘so help me God.’ But J 
steered thim shape in for him, an’ I 
noticed there was a nigger soldier sittin’ 
on a horse at the intrance to the pasture 
I was afther. I gave him the toime av 
the day; an’ he answered polite, an’ whin 
I had got the last of the flock in, he sez, 
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‘I confiscate these shape in the name av 
the Fideral Governmint: we’re needin’ 
mutton,’ he sez, ‘you’re in the Yosemite 
national park! An’ sez I, ‘you’re wil- 
come, an’ I wish ye joy av thim,’ an’ we 
parted good frinds. 

“T wint back, an’ afther takin’ Jules’ 
intherprether away from him, I sez that 
the governmint was takin’ care av our 
shape in a paternal manner. He used 
up the Frinch langwidge, an’ findin’ it a 
little short av the mark, he sez in Eng- 
lish, ‘you’re a dam’ fool!’ he sez. An’ 
I sez, ‘the same to you, Jules,’ I sez, 
‘T’ll lave ye the kit, an’ git back to 
Sonora,’ I sez, me blud bein’ up.” 

“Tt’s blymed easy losin’ other folks’ 
fortunes,” said Mellick. 

“That ain’t the forchune I lost,” 
answered Noonan; “you go to shlape agin 
till I finish me sthory. It was on me 
way home that I ran across the trail av 
ut. Up on the summit wan day, as I 
was goin’ along aisy, livin’ on me wits, I 
came across an owld silver mine, an’ 
needin’ a meal, I made frinds wit’ the 
watchman. 

““How’s silver? sez he. 

“<Tt’s fluctchuatin’,’ sez I, not havin’ 
watched the price of silver since Com- 
sthock days, but wishin’ to give him some 
information. He thin tould me the 
whole sad histhory av how the bottom 
was knocked out av the camp by the 
slump in silver, an’ he gave me a spici- 
min av the ore as a memento. It was 
only a little crack av a vein, he sez, but 
terrible rich in gold an’ silver—so I tuk 
it along to remimber him by, all alone 
there in the hills, a-waitin’ for the price 
av silver to go up. ‘God sphade Bryan!’ 
I sez as I pulled out. 

“Nixt day, as I was batin’ me way 
down the Mono road, I found a few fine 
colors av gold in a sthrame, an’ followed 
thim up, pannin’ wit’? me fryin’ pan, 
hopin’ I’d find the vein. Way up in a 
granite mounthain the sthrame petered 
out, but I camped that noight on a tin- 
fut ledge of galeny ore, av the idintical 
same sort as that watchman gave me. I 
broke off a chunk av that an’ put ut in 
me pocket, an’ made thracks for Sonora, 
threadin’ on air. A shlip av a vein 
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mightn’t pay wit’ silver down where ut 
was—but a tin-fut lidge! Forchune 
smoiled in me face.” 

“Anybody ’d smile, ye red-whiskered 
son-of-a-baboon !” put in Mellick. 

Noonan ignored this interruption. “I 
tuk me bearin’s, markin’ the spot in me 
mind by its proximity to a mounthain 
peak that looked like a wisdom toot’ wit’ 
its roots in the air, an’ just about the 
same size as it feels whin the dintist is 
takin’ it out av yer mout’. Ut took me 
foive days to get here to town, an’ I wint 
to see me frind Kelly who kapes a saloon. 
I asks him to have a drink; an’ he sez, 
‘here’s lookin’ at yez’; an’ I sez, ‘drink 
hearty, an’ thank ye,’ I sez, ‘an’ some day 
I'll do the same for yez mesilf,’ sez I. 

“<Tt’s your trate,’ he sez, ‘an’ I’d like 
to see the color of yer money.’ 

““Would ye insult a man,’ sez I, 
‘afther drinkin’ his liquor ?’ 

“Tt was me own liquor we was 
drinkin’, he sez, savage. 


“ ¢That’s why I thanked ye,’ I sez, ‘an’ . 


thank ye again,’ sez I. 

“Tl have ye arristed for a thafe!’ he 
sez, comin’ round from behind the bar, 
wipin’ the liquor off his whiskers. 

““Arrah, go aisy, Kelly,’ sez I, ‘I 
haven’t the price av ut wit’ me, but I’ve 
a spicimin here that’s wort’ eight dollars 
be the clock ; an’ whin ye’ve cashed it in,’ 
sez I, ‘we'll drink up the rist.’ An’ I 
pacified him wit’ the spicimin the watch- 
man gave me. 

“T thin wint up the sthrate wit’ the 
drink sthill warm in me neck, an’ I calls 
on the county surveyor, who is an old 
frind av mine. 

“Mr. Jones,’ I sez, ‘what do ye make 
av this?’ an I hild out the spicimin I tuk 
from me tin-fut lidge. 

“*Tt’s nice lookin’ rock,’ he says, 
samin’ as wise as a docthor who is diag- 
nosin’ a baby who has swallowed a blue 
marble unbeknownst to him. ‘It’s 
galeny,’ he sez, ‘an’ I think there’s some 
hydrochlorics in ut.’ 

“There is,’ sez I to him, ‘but I didn’t 
think ye’d spot ’em so quick. Will ye 
go partners wit’? me?’ I sez. ‘I’ve got a 
tin-fut lidge uv ut, an’ there’s a forchune 
for us bot’. 
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**Pat, he sez, ‘it’s costin? me so much 
to make me forehune that I’m_ broke,’ he 


sez, ‘but Vl take this down to the assayer, 


an’ if it assays anything we'll give ut 
a thry. ‘Times is quiut,” he sez, ‘but I’ve 
got a crew of nice young men,’ he sez, 
‘that I’m goin’ to take up on the sum- 
mit later on,’ be sez, ‘an’ I want to break 
thim in. They're very nice young men,’ 
he sez, ‘there’s wan from the University 
av the Pacific, who was goin’ to be a 
missionary, but run out av fun’s; there's 
two from the You See, he sez, ‘who got 


let out av college owin’ to circumstances 
over which they had no conthrol at the time,’ 


he sez, ‘an’ there’s a Japanese cook who 
ix writin’ a life av Shakespare on the 


the 
young 


me an 
nice 


‘an’ there's 
packer ain’t no 


side,’ he SCZ, 


The 


pack r. 


man, Whatefer,” he sez, ‘but he can pack,’ 
he sez, ‘an’ the burros ain’t got no man- 
ners, but they can thravel, he sez, ‘an’ 
if this sample goes high, he sez, ‘we'll 
vo off an’ bring down a_ few. sacks of 
vour ore,’ he sez, ‘an’ see about the for- 
chune,’ 

“Nixt day 1 dropped into Kelly’s now 
an’ agin, an’ had a few drinks on the 
stringth avy the spicimin, which was sit- 


tin’ up behoind the bar, pretty as a jewel. 
“*That rock is wort’ twinty dollars, if 
it’s wort’? a cint, sez the boys, whin they 
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see how matters sthud. So I trated the 
crowd; an’ Kelly sphat on the spicimin 
an’ polished ut, an’ turned ut the other 
side round; an’ we all had another drink. 

“That day Jones took his crew av nice 
young men down across the river to thry 
thim out. They spint all that day 
draggin’ a sixty-six fut chain afther 
thim, an’ choppin’ down trees, an’ bein’ 
cursed at by Jones, who loses his man- 
ners in the field; and whin they were 
through that night Jones met the 
assayer, who had got a gold bead as big 
as a shoe button out av me spicimin. 
Jones called his crew av nice young men 
together afther supper, an’ sez he to 
thim, kind as a parient, ‘Now, boys,’ sez 
he, ‘I’m goin’ down to the city to 
intherest capital,’ he sez, ‘an’ all of you 
that want to learn to be surveyors, same 
as you said, can get ready to go up to 
the mounthains whin I get back. Here’s 
tin dollars apace in advance,’ he sez, ‘to 
buy anything ye nade; an’ the packer 
will take all ye thruck,’ he sez—‘forthy 
pounds for each man,’ he sez, ‘an’ I’ll be 
wit’ yez the day afther toworrow.’ 

“T lays round Kelly’s, takin’ out the 
wort’ av the spicimin in bad whiskey 
while he was gone; an’ the noight he got 
back I wint up the hill wit’ him to his 
house, an’ there was the packer an’ the 
pack train, wit’? wan roll av blankets— 
an’ thim the packer’s. 

““Where’s the crew?’ sez Jones. 

“Did ye give thim any money?’ asks 
the packer. 

“*T did,’ sez Jones, ‘tin dollars apace,’ 
he sez, ‘an’ where are they?’ 

“At four cints a moile on the railroad 
ve can reckon ut out yersilf,’ sez the 
packer, ‘an’ further if they rides the 
brakebeam, which I’m _ doubtin’, he 
sez, ‘for they was such nice young men,’ 
he sez. 

“Jones stharted swearin’ in Welsh, 
which is the purtiest language to swear 
in that iver I heard; but seein’ that he 
had intherested capital he wint off to 
hunt up another crew. The first man he 
met was a prize-fighter named Billy 
Monk, who was an Austhralian that was 
fightin’ his way round the world, an’ was 
just up from Chilly. He was ‘on the 
Wallaby,’ he sez, an’ he smoiled, an’ 
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looked like a sack av flour wit’ its mout’ 
open an’ grease spots down the front. 
The nixt man was a Liverpool Irishman 
named Riordan, who said he’d been a 
nurse in a hospital. If it hadn’t been 
for the mug av him, Jones would have 
passed him by as too nice, but he tuk 
him in, an’ it turned out later he was 
right; for Riordan was an escaped con- 
vict from Folsom, wit’ thirteen years to 
serve on an owld sintince—afther he’d 
been hung first for killin’ a thrusty whin 
he escaped. There were two others who 
would have been escaped convicts if 
they’d ivir been jugged; an’ there were 
me an’ Jones an’ the packer—only wan 
nice young man in the bunch.” 

“An’ wo was that?” asked Mellick. 

“Me,” said Noonan, “seein’ ye asked.” 

“The night we stharted, Jones pulled 
out his map, an’ we each sat on a corner 
to kape the wind from blowin’ it off; but 
Aaron, the jack—we called him for the 
shape av his nose—puts his fut in the 
middle to hilp out; an’ we had to sluice 
off about two hundred square moiles 
before we could get our bearin’s. ‘Here’s 
Lundy,’ sez Jones, ‘an’ here’s the Mono 
road,’ sez he, ‘an here’s the sthrame ye 
wint up afther the gold—an’ you 
reeker,’ he sez, misnamin’ me, ‘here’s 
your mounthain peak,’ he sez, ‘an’ the 
Sy-era club has christened it Cathedral 
Spires,’ he sez, ‘an’ written a pome about 
it. it’s the summer risidence av Misther 
John Muir,’ he sez, ‘whin he’s at home. 
We'll go up be the road to get the crew 
broke in,’ he sez, ‘but we’ll come home 
whoopin’ in two days across lots, as the 
crow flies,’ he sez. 

“That night we pulled out av town be 
the back sthrate for fear av meetin’ the 
sheriff, an’ losin’ some av the boys. 
Kelly sthud in the rare ind av his saloon: 
so I invited thim all in to have a drink 
on the stringth av the spicimin.” 

“<Tt’?s wort’? twinty-foive dollars, 
Kelly,’ sez Jones, filling his whiskey 
glass to the idge, and taking another for 
a chaser, an’ reachin’ down a flask av 
the sthuff for a stand-by from the top of 
the ice chist. I thried to do the same, 
but Kelly, he sthopped me. ‘Ye can’t do 
ut,’ sez Jones, ‘it’s different wit’? me,’ he 
sez, ‘I’ve got a mortgaged house as a 
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guarantee that I’m a substantial man av 
manes.’ 

“*T’ve got that spicimin,’ sez I. 

“*You’ve cashed in twinty-t’ree av 
that,’ sez Kelly to me, ‘an’ if ut wasn’t 
growin’ more valuable for the kapin’, I’d 
have cashed ut in mesilf, a week ago,’ 
he sez, lookin’ at me kind av nasty. 

“*Ve can kape the change for me, 
Kelly,’ I sez easy; an’ we steers out. 

“We tuk foive days gettin’ to the pros- 
pect; an’ the crew began to show its 
colors. Monk was the only wan who was 
half way dacent, an’ that was because he 
could kape in trainin? by sthandin’ in 
wit? Jones, an’ batin’ the faces off the 
others whin they got frish. There 
wasn’t no nade for thim to kick, beyant 
the facet that the Japanee cook, who was 
writin’ a life av Shakespare on the side, 
lift the salt fall into the river an’ wit’ 
the native inginuity av his race, used the 
dried codfish to salt the bread an? mush. 

“Whin we got to the lidge, we found 
that we had forgotten to bring along any 
betther tools than a surveyor’s axe; and 
‘ut took us four days to fill our sacks. 
The ore looked iligant; ivery bit as nice 
as the spicimin that Welly hild in his 
saloon, an’ even nicer, Jones sez to me, 
than the spicimin I gave him to have 
assayed, 

“We put in another two days surveyin’ 
the claims and extinsions, so that we 
were a little light on grub when we 
stharted home. But sure Jones was 
goin’ ‘to take us across the mounthains, 
as the crow flies, an’ git there in two 
days.’ 

“The first day the goin’ was hard, an’ 
the nixt day ut was worse. We had to 
learn the jacks to sthip off pricipices, an’ 
thrust in Hivin, which is hard to tache a 
jack. We pushed thim over whin they 
was conthrairy. The third day, whin 
we should have bin in Sonora, we were 
in a desert av granite bowlders, big as 
houses, wit’ a little tamarack for verdure, 
wv no food to ate. That night we slipt 
on impty stommicks an’ the crew wasn’t 
modest about sphakin’ av ut. They 
wanted to kill a horse for supper 
Jones’ horse or mine; but Jones, who 
still had hopes of gettin’ back alive, 
promised thim they could have his fried, 
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in the mornin’. In the night I heard 
him get up, for it was a kind-hearted 
man he was, an’ cut thim animals loose. 
I heard thim schramblin’ back up the 
cliffs; an’ whin we woke up in the 
mornin’ they was gone. Thin the crew 
wanted to kill Jones; but Monk talked 
thim out av ut. Jones looked kind av 
pale, an’ thried to change the subject. 
He sez to thim, ‘if we kape sow 
west we’re bound to sthrike the road.’ 
To hilp him out, I sez that I thought I 
could hear a carriage. 

“We stharted out light, Monk Jadin’, 
carryin’ a little surveyor’s flag, which he 
didn’t drop the whole thrip, an’ Jones 
bringin’ up the rare wit’ an axe. I had 
wan small bag av ore over me showlder, 
which I wouldnt have dropped for a 
day’s rations. We wint at a throt over 
thim bowlders, anxious as the Divvle to 
get somewhere. That evenin’ some av 
the min was eryin’, an’ just before dark 
the Jap dropped out, an’ said he was 
goin’ to die an’ have done wit’ ut, but he 
was sorry for Shakespare he sez. The 
rist av us didn’t care, an’ we throtted 
on; but Jones dropped back, an’ pris- 
intly the two av thim caught up. Jones 
tould me that night that he had kipt the 
whiskey he took from Kelly’s—an’ shure 
it was a good thing for that poor haythen 
he did. 

“We was dispirited be that time; but 
Jones climbed to the top av the ridge, 
an’ whin he came back he sez to the boys, 
‘Boys,’ sez he, ‘I know where we are, an’ 
I wisht I didn’t. It’s elivin moiles to 
the Hetch-hetchy valley, an’ God knows 
if we'll find anyone in there this late,’ 
he sez. ‘If there ain't,’ he sez, ‘we’re 
done for, an’ that’s the ind av ut.’ 

“The boys was all played out, an’ it 
was not till Monk said polite, ‘Misther 
Jones, if yell count tin, he sez, ‘slow, 
an’ hangin’ a little toward the ind for 
the sake av sphort,” he sez, ‘Vl thry an’ 
get up. An’ Jones, who looked for all 
the wurld like a dyin’ man, he stharts, 
‘wan, two, t’ree, an’ on; but Monk was 
up at ‘eight, an’ led off wit’ his little 
surveyor’s flag. 

“We followed along, somehow, down 
Til-til creek, sthumblin’, an’ tumblin’ 
plumb down pricipices—it’s the trut’ 
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I’m tellin’ yez—for the sake av sphade. 
Jones came runnin’ behind, tyin’ little 
scraps av muslin to the rocks, so that he 
could sind back for his insthrumints if 
we iver got out. We dropped elivin 
t’ousand feet in two miles, an’ we made 
those elivin moiles in four hours. Whin 
we got into Hetch-hetchy it was impty 
as church on market days. Ye’ll niver 
know what imptiness looks loike till ye 
climb a ridge as we did, an’ look down 
into a quiutt smoilin’ valley that would 
be Paradise if ut had a grocery store in 
ut. 

“Well, boys,’ sez Jones, ‘it’s too bad.’ 
Then he lies down an’ faints. 

“We looked at him, an’ we looked at 
each other; an’ there is no wan who will 
iver tell what we were thinkin’ about. 
Thin Billy Monk sez quiutt, ‘Boys, I’m 
goin’ fishin’, an’ ye’d betther wait till I 
get back before ye do anything rash,’ he 
Sez. 

“Tt didn’t seem likely, begorra, that 
he’d catch anything wit’ that flag of his, 
but just thin I found a manzanita bush, 
an’ the others saw me eatin’. We swal- 
lowed leaves an’ berries an’ all, an’ not 
wan av us wint to call Monk back. We 


sthripped that bush bare, an’ was lookin’ 
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for others, each watchin’ the rist, whin 
Monk came back on the run wit’ a flat 
loaf av bread. We clawed at ut like 
dogs, an’ it’s precious little Jones would 
have got if Monk hadn’t knocked Rior- 
dan down, an’ took away a handful for 
him. ; 

“Jones picked up at the smell av the 
bread, an’ whin there wasn’t a crumb 
lift, Monk sez, ‘there’s a half sack 
av flour down there, an’ I guess we’d 
betther go down an’ make some dampers,’ 
he sez. 

“He made thim—sort av half warm 
hot-cakes, wit’ no raisin’ to *em; but we 
ate his dough just as quick as he made 
ut. We were. pretty well down in that 
flour sack before the owner of the camp 
got back. It was John Muir, an’ he 
had a sthring av throut wit’ him that 
looked about enough for wan av us. He 
didn’t say a word about the rape av his 
flour bag, but stharted in an’ broiled 
thim throut while we sat an’ wrestled 
wit’ the dough we’d eaten. He fed us 
all he’d got, an’ thin led us out through 
the Yosemite, nixt day, fadin’ us on 
gooseberries an’ roots an’ fish. What 
that man doesn’t know about the moun- 
thains ain’t wort’ huntin’ up. He kipt 
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us in the valley, an’ didn’t seem to have 
any difficulty about gettin’ credit. 

“IT sthill had me sack of ore, but it 
wouldn’t have matthered if I hadn’t; for 
on the way down, between Crocker’s Sta- 
tion and Ward’s Ferry, we met Jules 
leadin’ our pack. 

“[ knew that we'd have the divvle’s 
own job to make him give the things up, 
an’ | told Jones so. Thin Billy Monk 
sez, ‘jest ve lave him to me, he sez, ‘I 
fix him.’ 

“The old Frinchman was campin’ for 
the night; an’ Monk wint up to him, an’ 
sez ina sepulchral voice, ‘Ll arrist vez in 
the name ay the law,’ he sez, ‘for sthalin’ 
the surveyor’s outfit ! 

‘T am no zeef, sez he, ‘lL trooved 
ZO. 

“*Where did vez troove them? asks 
Monk, who was curious to know. 

“Close by ze trail, sez Jules. 

“*Where are the maps? sez Jones. 

“<Zey are een zat jackass,’ sez Jules, 
pointin’ to Aaron. 

“*Ye are me prisoner! sez Monk, 
thrvin’ not to laugh. 

‘Your honor, sez | to Monk, ‘if I 
may sphake a few words, more or less,’ | 
sez, “Vd loike to intercade for me owld 
frind Jules. He manes well,’ I sez, 
‘though his actions are suspicious. He's 
an ornamint to the community,’ I sez, 
‘an’ sphakes Frinch as though he’d been 
taught at a first-class boardin’ school,’ 
| SCZ. 

“Thin Monk seratches his head, an’ 
looks worried, but sez slow, ‘Il may be a 
derelic’y he sez, ‘but seein’ it’s his first 
otfince, so far as I know,’ he sez, ‘Ul let 
him go this toime.’ 

“Thin Jules thried to fall on me nick, 
am he tould Jones he would pay for the 
macaroni he’d eaten; an’ we all forgave 


him, an’ wint back to Sonora loike old 
frinds. 

“T wish we hadn't found Jules, an’ I 
wish Jules hadn’t found that ore; for 
the first man that jumped me was that 
saloon kaper, Kelly. ‘Ye son-av-a-say- 
cook! he sez, ‘Ill have yez arristed,’ he 
sez, ‘that spicimin yez gave me wasn’t 
wort’ the price av meltin’ 

“ ‘Kelly, me boy,’ scz I, ‘go aisy,” I sez, 
‘I’ve got a whole pack-thrain of spici- 
mins in the sthrate, an’ Ill be squarin’ 
wit’ vez the day afther tomorrow,’ I sez. 

“If thev’re the same as this that ye 
pawned off on me,” sez Kelly, ‘ye can 
mind the roads wit’ thim; for it’s no 
more spicimins Pll be afther takin’ from 
you, ye roofless Irishman,’ he sez. 

“The nixt day we tuk thim sacks to 
the assay office, an’ early the mornin’ 
afther I wint down to see how they 
turned out. 

“There was nothin’ in thim,” sez the 
assayer, ‘an’ Misther Jones is lookin’ for 
yez, he sez. 

“Will ve remimber me to Misther 
Jones whin ve see him,’ I sez, ‘an’ tell 
him I’ve gone out to the hospital,” I sez, 
‘as Pm afraid of an attack of some kind 
comin’ on,’ I sez. An’ here I am, Mel- 
lick !” 

“And “ow was it vour own fault vou 
lost vour bloomin’ forchin, you blitherin’ 
ijut 2” asked Mellick. 

“Bein? English,” said Noonan, “it’s 
natural ye missed the point. It was me 
own fault because | mixed me spicimins 
in the first place, an’ gave the rich wan 
which came from the old silver mine to 
Jones, an’ the poor wan which I got 
from me tin fut lidge I gave to Kelly, 
who promised me he’d come an’ see me 
whin visitors’ day comes round. Wasn't 
that me own fault, ye fool?” 
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Under the Sea to Alaska 


The All-American Telegraph Cable System between 
the United States and Alaska 


By Joun F. TINSLEY 


Electrical Engineer, Signal Corps, U. 8. A. 


ITHIN the past few months, 
W the newspaper reader may have 

casually noticed two brief 
announcements among the columns 
of his newspaper; one dated Seattle, 
Washington, announcing the opening 
for public business of the Sitka-Seattle 
submarine cable, and the other, dated 
Sitka, Alaska, appearing some time later, 
publishing the fact that the Valdez-Sitka 
link of the Alaskan submarine cable 
system had been successfully laid after 
many tribulations. 

Except to those closely in touch with 
Alaskan interests, the paragraphs above 
cited probably had little special signifi- 
cance, though as a matter of fact, they 
indicated the completion of a gigantic 
enterprise which is now exerting a most 
potent influence upon the commercial 
development, and industrial progress of 
the Pacific coast. The cables forming the 
chief topic of discussion in this article, 
are three in number, extending from 
Seattle to Sitka, a distance of 1070 
miles; from Sitka to Juneau, a distance 
of 291 miles; and from Sitka to Valdez, 
a distance of 640 miles. 

The Alaskan cable policy of the gov- 
ernment, the scope of which is outlined 


above, was the result of a plan evolved 
after considerable investigation of con- 
ditions, and its accomplishment was 
made possible by the appropriation by 
Congress, on March 3, 1903, of 
$485,000 for the manufacture and instal- 
lation of a submarine cable between 
Juneau and Sitka, and one between 
Sitka and Seattle. 

On April 23, 1904, Congress made an 
additional appropriation of $321,580, 
for the extension of the system from 
Sitka to Valdez. The fact became 
imperative that the growing importance 
of Alaska under the impetus of Ameri- 
can jurisdiction made it absolutely neces- 
sary, for several reasons, that reliable 
means of rapid communication between 
that territory and the United States be 
established, and the territorial conditions 
were such as to preclude the fulfilment 
of this requisite by any other agent 
than the submarine cable. 

Before the Alaskan cables were laid, 
a telegraphic message from the United 
States to Alaska, was sent by way of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, across 
several hundred miles of Canadian tele- 
graph line to the Alaskan border ; thence 
by Government line to its destination, 
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its route depending upon the geographi- 
cal location of the latter. 

This was the only line in existence, 
and was necessarily a very long route, 
but aside from this fact, its extension 
over Canadian territory was an objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the United 
States government. A government, on 
general principles, prefers its own line 
for the transaction of official business to 
one extending over the territory of a 
foreign power. From a military stand- 
point, the installation of the Alaskan 
cables was a necessity, for with the Cana- 
dian line the only one between Alaska 
and the United States, it is evident that 
in case of war with Great Britain, Alaska 
could be absolutely cut off from the 
United States in a single moment, with 
possibly very serious consequences. 

The construction of the land lines 
in Alaska was begun in 1901, under the 
direction of General A. W. Greely, the 
chief signal officer of the army, and in 
the past three years, the Signal Corps 
has constructed 1,439 miles of tele- 
graph line in Alaska. These lines form 
a great chain of communication, joining 
together almost all the principal cities 
and towns of the vast Yukon valley and 
Bering straits region, and southeastern 
Alaska. At the beginning of last year, 
therefore, all that was needed to make 
the system an all-American one, was a 
cable to connect Valdez, in southern 
Alaska, with Sitka, in southeastern 
Alaska, and one to connect Sitka with 
Seattle. 

When one considers that in the spring 
of 1901 no communication whatever 
could be had with Alaska, except by 
steamer, and notes the work that has 
been going on for three years, steadily 
and quietly, to overcome this condition 
of affairs, the marvelous progress made 
against almost innumerable obstacles is 
made clear. 

In the building of these Alaskan lines, 
the Signal Corps of the army, upon 
whom, by law, devolves the construction 
and maintenance of government lines of 
communication, performed a work that 
must always remain a monument to the 
bravery, perseverance, and resourceful- 
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ness of the officers and men engaged 
upon it. 

Speaking of the obstacles to be over- 
come, General Greely, in his annual 
report for 1902, says: “The labors and 
hardships of officers and men can never 
be duly appreciated save by those having 
personally known the condition of 
Alaskan trails.” 

The laying of the cable between 
Alaska and the United States marked 
the successful completion of an under- 
taking which General Greely aptly says, 
“Is unique in the annals of telegraphic 
engineering, whether one considers the 
immense extent of territory, its remote- 
ness from the United States, the winter 
inaccessibility of the regions, the severity 
of the climate, the uninhabited and 
trackless districts, or the adverse 
physical conditions.” 

Though these cables were purchased 
and laid by the government, it was never 
intended that they were to be used exclu- 
sively by the government in the transac- 
tion of official business. The commercial 
advantage of suchameans of communica- 
tion, to be derived by Alaska and by the 
United States, particularly by the states 
of Washington, Oregon and California, 
was a consideration which appealed to 
many legislators as being of more urgent 
importance than the reason above out- 
lined. 

From a commercial standpoint, two 
great advantages are secured through the 
Alaskan cables: the cost of telegraphing 
between the United States and Alaska is 
greatly reduced; and fewer delays are 
experienced, and shorter time required 
in the transmission of messages. 

The cost of a telegram transmitted 
from one point to another depends pri- 
marily upon the length of the line, and 
the cost of maintenance, and upon the 
volume of business over that line. 

For the amount expended in the orig- 
inal installation, the owners of the enter- 
prise, especially if it is a private one, 
expect a return in the form of interest 
for the money invested. This, of course, 
means that the volume of business must 
be sufficiently large to warrant this 
return, or the rate per message must be 
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correspondingly increased to make up 
the required amount. 

With a submarine cable of good manu- 
facture, the cost of maintenance is com- 
paratively low, while on the other hand, 
a line of considerably greater length, 
such as the present Canadian line, 
extending over a territory where the 
most unfavorable conditions imaginable 
prevail, is subject to frequent break- 
downs and interruptions, necessitating 
large repair parties. 

The land line between Sitka and Val- 
dez is about fourteen hundred miles in 
length, of which about six hundred miles 
are in Canadian territory, and extends 
through a country where the most 
adverse physical conditions prevail. By 
cable, the distance between these cities is 
less than half the length of the land line. 
Another instance is found in the com- 


TELEGRAPH CABLE SYSTEM, BETWEEN THE 


AND ALASKA 


parison of land and cable lines between 
Seattle and Sitka. By land line, the dis- 
tance is about fifteen hundred miles, 
nearly all of which is in Canadian terri- 
tory. By cable, the distance is about one 
thousand and fifty miles. 

From these illustrations, it is evident 
that the submarine cables have a very 
decided superiority in that they require 
fewer employés, have fewer relay  sta- 
tions, and consequently fewer delays in 
the transmission of messages. It takes 
several hours for a telegram to go by 
land line from Seattle to Valdez, while 
by cable, it requires only about as many 
minutes. 

In addition to these advantages, which 
are afforded by submarine cables gener- 
ally, the Alaskan cables have an addi- 
tional advantage in that they were not 
installed by the United States for the 
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sake of mere pecuniary profit. They are 
there primarily to foster trade between 
Alaska and the United States, and the 
cost of communicating with Alaska by 
cable is cheaper than by land line. 

That it accomplishes this object, and 
is now facilitating business transactions 
that, before, had no existence, is proved 
by the immense amount of business that 
is being done through the cables, and by 
the very nature of that business. 

The annual business of the Seattle 
cable is estimated at $25,000; and dur- 
ing the past year $56,935 have been 
expended for Alaskan telegrams handled 
by the signal corps. Telegraph offices in 
little mining towns are doing a large 
business, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
the business of these offices has increased 
largely since the Alaskan cables were put 
into successful operation. The effect of 
all this is to increase enormously the 
number of Alaskan business transactions 
in the United States, and particularly in 
the Pacifie coast states. The submarine 
cable seems to have created needs that 
before the cable apparently had no exist- 
ence. Transactions can be carried on 
with the Pacific coast with little delay 
and small expense, and as a result, trade 
has increased considerably. 

That the Alaskan trade has been a 
source of great profit to business inter- 
ests in the United States, is shown by 
the following summary of the Alaskan 
trade for the year ending June 30, 1903: 


Merchandise shipped — from 


United States to Alaska.....$ 9,266,504.00 
Merchandise shipped _— from 
Alaska to United States..... 10,188,120.00 


Gold and silver from United 
states to Alaska........... 
Gold and silver from Alaska 
to United States... <2... 
Shipments foreign gold and 
silver from United States to 
PUA ER Locatiorsias oa siohsusisiss ash 
Shipments foreign gold and 
silver from Alaska to United 
WR ee Sa ae ne 10,779,567.00 
Shipment of foreign merchan- 
dise from Alaska to the 
United Biates, 6... ss 
Domestic exports of Alaska.... 
Foreign exports of Alaska... .. 
Foreign imports of Alaska... .. 


104,359.00 


4,754,578.00 


33,159.00 


39,849.00 
1,588,633.00 
23,495.00 
477,463.00 
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The value of Alaska to Seattle, alone, 
in the six years from 1897, shortly after 
the discovery of the Klondike, up to 
1903, is estimated as follows: In the six 
years just referred to the territory known 
as the Klondike, and Alaska, have pro- 


‘duced gold to the amount of $100,000,- 


000. In addition to this it has produced 
$25,000,000 more in furs, fish, timber, 
copper, and other products, making a 
total of $125,000,000. 

Of this amount, a writer, closely in 
touch with Seattle business interests, 
says: “It can safely be said that 
$25,000,000 has remained in Seattle, in 
the form of real estate investments, and 
the natural profits of trade. When it is 
considered that the net profit of this 
trade alone exceeds by about $5,000,000 
all the cash there was in the banks of 
Washington and Oregon combined, in 
1897, the value of Alaska’s trade 
becomes apparent.” 

A prominent bank official of Seattle, 
speaking of the benefits to be derived 
from the Alaskan cable, said: “Every 
dollar that is intelligently and honestly 
expended in the upbuilding of Alaska, 
whether it is in mines, railroads, or tele- 
graph lines, is immediately reflected in 
the business channels of the Pacific 
Coast.” 

Anything that tends to facilitate com- 
munication between two countries is an 
agent that benefits both, and there is 
every reason to believe that the comple- 
tion of the all-American telegraph sys- 
tem to points in Alaska will mark a new 
era in the development of Alaska, and in 
commercial transactions between our 
northwestern territory and the Pacific 
coast. 

Alaska has every indication of a bright 
future. It has a population of about 
65,000, spread over an area of 329,529,- 
000 acres, about two thirds of which lie 
in the North Temperate zone, and 
instead of being a barren, frigid country, 
as popularly supposed, the greater part 
of it is rich, fertile, and well adapted 
for farming and stock raising. It is one 
of the richest mineral sections of the 
world, having produced gold alone to the 
amount of $25,000,000 a year. Its fish 
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industry amounts to $10,000,000 annu- 
ally. Recent discoveries of oil regions in 
Alaska have been made, indicating that 
probably a new field of wealth is simply 
awaiting development. It has vast for- 
ests of valuable timber, and large 
deposits of coal have been found, which, 
too, give great promise. 
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In brief, Alaska is a territory of 
almost unlimited natural resources, by 
virtue of which it is destined to become 
the most valuable possession of the 
United States, and of the many agencies 
that will contribute largely to the devel- 
opment of Alaska, not the least powerful 
will be its excellent telegraph system. 





The Juvenile Court of Denver 


By Evia Costitto BENNETT 


KE ARE told that everything 

King Midas touched turned to 

gold! In Denver, Colorado, is 
a small man, judge of the county court, 
who touches bad little boys, and they 
turn to good little boys. Truly as won- 
derful a transformation as that which 
passed beneath the hand of King Midas. 
The change is not so sudden, but it is 
much more satisfactory, and almost as 
fairvlike; and this man, whose necro- 
mancy of turning evil to good; and pene- 
trating to the depth of the neglected 
juvenile heart, and bringing therefrom 
the pearl of great price, the innate good, 
is not kingly in appearance, has not the 
imperial bearing of a Cesar, not the 
stately tread of one born to command; 
rather he was born to win, to soothe, to 
guide, to perfect. Such a man is Ben 
B. Lindsey, judge of the county court, 
and originator and presiding judge of 
the “juvenile court.” His high, broad 


forehead, and intellectual face, indicate 
not alone the student of books, but of 
humanity and the world. 

Here is a man whose ideality reaches 
far beyond the average, but who vet, 
showing an evenly balanced mind, is not 
the dreamer alone, but practical and 
worldly wise in his decisions and plans. 
And a morning spent at the juvenile 
court, which is held every other Satur- 
day, is proof of the work of reformation 
that he is accomplishing. He is assisted, 
in a measure, by the school teachers, and 
encouraged by the public approval; but 
the work, the training, the guiding, the 
scheming, the uprooting of weeds in the 
heart, and the planting therein of good 
seed, is done by him alone. It is his 
personality, his sifting of the chaff from 
the wheat, his gradual eliminating of 
evil, that will make for Denver a better 
generation to come; and that is 
the initiative in a world-wide reform. 
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From one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty boys are always on the delin- 
quent list. These boys are charged with 
everything, from truancy to robbery; 
have run the gamut of misdemeanors, 
and have passed the primary grade of 
crime. 

Before the incumbency of Judge 
Lindsey and his system of paroling juve- 
nile “delinquents” (he will not call them 
criminals), boys were almost as fre- 
quently in the city and county jail as 
men. The reform school was full of 
hardened young criminals; and those at 
large doubly outnumbered those in 
prison. ‘There was no satisfactory way 
of dealing with them; no curbing wild 
and turbulent young spirits, whose only 
outlet for their surplus animation 
seemed to be that which flowed through 
the channels of vice. Now, it is differ- 
ent. Judge Lindsey will not believe 
any boy is hopeless; and the majority of 
those who come before him are those 
whom he insists will be good citizens; 
and certainly he seems to be making 
vreat headway in turning black to 
white. 

All types, styles and conditions of 
boys come before him; some whose 
youthful features already show the inde- 
scribable touch that vice paints on the 
faces of its adherents; others are like 
your boy and my boy, with frank, boyish 
faces, with as yet no indication of aught 
that is wrong. Here are boys clean and 
trim, and boys ragged and unkempt, and 
all the grades between these. Here are 
little tots of nine years old, whose small 
feet have already strayed to that broad 
and easy path which leads to perdition. 

Scarce any nationality is missing in 
this conglomerate mass of juvenile delin- 
quents who come before the judge for 
approval, encouragement or condem- 
nation. This particular morning I 
attended, there were boys whose big 
brown eyes, swarthy skin and coarse 
black hair, proclaimed them children of 
Italy; boys whose freckled faces, red 
heads and saucy noses pronounced them 
descendants of Irish parents; there were 
little Swedes, whose stolid faces gave no 
indication of what was in their heads; 
boys whose features proved them Jews; 
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negroes through all shades of yellow and 
chocolate hues to the “black-face-and- 
china-eye” type. Added to these were 
the boys of American parents, whose for- 
eign blood was several generations back. 

One by one they presented their notes 
from teachers, and one by one they gazed 
into the eyes of the judge for approval, 
or disapproval—usually the former. 
Those whose reports from their teachers 
marked them excellent were nearly all 
smiling, anticipating the approbation of 
the judge. 

They were called up, about ten at a 
time, and their eagerness to show their 
letters made them break line and hover 
around the judge’s chair, like birds light- 
ing on a morsel of food. One of the 
officers would put them into line again, 
and the presenting and reading of letters 
would continue; a very few were poor, 
a few fair, many good, and almost as 
many excellent. 

As each boy presented his teacher’s 
letter, the judge would take him gently, 
almost affectionately, by the arm, and to 
each of those 150 boys he spoke kindly, 
encouragingly, sometimes begging a boy 
whose mark was only fair to be sure and 
bring “good” the next time; unstinted 
praise came for the boys with “good” 
and “excellent.” To every one of those 
150 boys he said something that was 
individual, personal; nothing — stereo- 
typed, nothing cold, nothing collective. 
To some he recalled the enormity of the 
original offense that brought them first 
before him ; he marked the improvement, 
and assured such that it did not make 
any difference how bad they had been, 
so the present and future was good and 
clean; that as such a boy knew he had 
once fallen, he must ever be on his 
guard against it, and if he was good and 
straight and honest, the past would 
not count, which brought to mind: 
“Though ye are scarlet, ye shall be as 
white as snow.” 

To some he said: “What were you 
brought in for in the first place?” The 
answer would come, “truancy,” or throw- 
ing stones at windows, or some such 
minor offense, when the judge would say 
encouragingly: “Then you never were 
a bad boy, only you did wrong and went 
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with bad boys, and you never will be a 
bad boy,” he would add with conviction. 
Promises he exacted from some, and 
asked questions of others. To others he 
referred to incidents in their past career, 
and pointed out his pleasure in their 
improvement, his gratification at a 
teacher’s commendatory report. 

Through all this talk to boys, boys, 
hovs, till it seemed as though there was 
no end to them, the sweet, mild voice of 
the judge kept its sympathetic tone, its 
interest in each boy, and its inspiration 
for improvement. 

Some boys there were, perhaps cight 
or ten, whose letters were not satisfac- 
tory; these were told to report on a cer- 
tain day and hour, to the judge’s 
secretary ; a kindly, middle-aged woman, 
who in such cases supplemented the 
judge’s instructions, and gained more 
particulars from the boys than could be 
gained at the regular court. 

One pretty blonde boy, about eleven 
vears old, who, during probation, had 
not given any marks of improvement, 
was keenly questioned. He had no let- 
ter from his teacher, and while the 
searching eyes of the judge were bent 
upon him, he stammered excuses, his 
blue eves filled with tears, his delicate 
lips quivered, and his face worked con- 
vulsively, while the truant officer made 
a report against him, saying: 

“Judge, [ saw his mother, and she 
says he still plays truant, and has not 
been to school for nearly three weeks.” 

“How is that, Ralph?” asked the 
judge. 

“Q, Judge Lindsey,” he wailed. “I 
was sick, truly I was; I had the grippe.” 

The judge questioned him closely, and 
he broke down beneath it, and owned his 
truancy and his broken promise to attend 
school regularly. 

“Now, Ralph,” said the judge, “I 
must send you up ——” But he could 
not finish then, for Ralph fairly threw 
himself on the bosom of the judge, fling- 
ing his arms around his neck, weeping 
hysterically, sobbing, and quivering like 
an aspen leaf. 

I was sitting beside the judge; each 
hoy stood in front of me while he spoke 
to him, but Ralph was oblivious to 
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visitors, officers, or other “delinquents.” 
He had no friend or attorney to plead 
his cause, only his own frail, trembling 
little body, only his blue eyes, with the 
red lids, only his spasmodic, hysterical 
sobbing—but it was enough. I did so 
want to put a word in for him, to cham- 
pion his cause, to ask for the leniency of 
the court—not because Ralph was in the 
least deserving, not that my reason told 
me Ralph was any better than sturdy 
Spartan boys who had stood there and 
taken their medicine like men; but 
because Ralph had played upon my 
emotions, had made the tears come to my 
eyes, roused my sympathy, and touched 
a tender chord. 

I slipped him a handkerchief, and | 
wanted, oh, so badly, to ask the judge 
not to send him to Golden—which meant 
the Industrial School, erstwhile, the 
Reform School, but somehow my knowl- 
edge of the judge, my faith in his excel- 
lent judgment, and my observation of 
his trait of always tempering justice 
with mercy, said, “wait.” 

When the boys in the line, in which 
Ralph had taken the melodramatic part, 
had filed back to their seats, the judge 
turned and said: 

“That poor boy does not belong either 
at Golden or running loose in the city. 
He belongs in a sanitarium; he is nervy- 
ous and hysterical, almost irresponsible, 
and it puzzles me to know just what to 
do with him.” Here was my chance to 
express my sympathy and hope that the 
judge would not send him to Golden. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked, “if you 
give him one more chance he will be 
good _* 

“He has had his chances, he does not 
improve. Other improve right 
along, but Ralph is not to be depended 
on,” said the judge. 

Meanwhile, the delinquent under dis- 
cussion was crying softly to himself, and 
sometimes watching between his parted 
fingers the effect upon the judge; and 
once, from his seat, he reiterated his piti- 


he VS 


ful ery, uttered when on the stand, 
“Judge, please, please don’t send me 
up!” 

And when T turned and expressed 


my sympathy for Ralph to one of the 
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truancy officers, who sat back of me, he 
said: 

“You will see he will give him one 
more chance. I would be willing to bet 
on it.” 

Then came up Isaac Samuels. Isaac 
was a tough customer by nature, not like 
so many boys, a victim of environment, 
but just naturally bad. He was a blonde 
Jew, and one of the ugliest boys I ever 
saw in my life. His parents were 
respectable people; his father a Jewish 
rabbi, down among the poor in the Jew- 
ish quarter, but he was a good and 
respectable man; his mother was an 
invalid; this fact of his mother’s deli- 
cate health might be a plea in his favor, 
if it was not that the wicked, ugly little 
face bespoke the born criminal. Here 
was a case for Lombroso or Nordeau; a 
pervert who actually took a delight in 
wrong-doing, the despair of good par- 
ents. Still, when the judge spoke to 
him, it was with a touch of kindness in 
his voice, not a trace of anger or impa- 
tience. 

“Well, Isaac,” he said, “I have to send 
you up this time. You won’t be honest 
and good, will you?” 

“No sir,” said the delinquent, with his 
popped-blue-eyes edged with tow-colored 
evelashes, seeking the floor. 

“T ain sorry,” said the judge, “I had 
hoped that you would change; that you 
would see both the evil and the foolish- 
ness of wrong-doing. The only hope 
now left for you is to send you to the 
industrial school, where they will try to 
inake an honest man and a good citizen 
of you. I am sending you for your own 
good. It is the only way.” And Isaac 
said never a word. 

“Do you know,” the judge continued, 
“T think you’re the smoothest boy I ever 
knew, positively the smoothest. You 
have buncoed every kind of officer in the 
city, from the mayor to the janitor of 
this court. You have buncoed me, and 
you have buncoed and deceived every- 
one with whom you have come in con- 
tact ; and if I do not send you to Golden, 
you will develop into one of the smooth- 
est bunco steerers that has ever infested 
this city, and if I can I am going to 
prevent just that. If you would only 


use the same shrewdness that you waste 
in wrong-doing, in legitimate lines, you 
might be respectable and a successful 
man, but you won’t; therefore, I am 
going to send you to the industrial 
school, with the hope that you may be 
kept from going to the penitentiary 
when you are a man.” 

And not a muscle moved on the 
ugly, imperturbable little face, which 
resembled a bleached monkey, if such a 
thing could be. He walked back to his 
seat behind Ralph, who was still crying, 
and at intervals wiping his eyes on the 
handkerchief, alternating with his 
sleeve, which probably had the advan- 
tage of being more familiar with this 
duty. 

One good-looking boy, with a con- 
tagious smile, approached the judge, 
dimpling and beaming. 

“Tom,” said the judge, “I imagine 
you’ve got a good report, and as usual 
you are smiling.” Tom’s smile broad- 
ened, and so contagious was this grin 
that it met response from judge and 
visitors. 

“Well, Johnny,” said the judge to one, 
“do you smoke any more cigarettes ?” 

“No, sir,” came the prompt reply. 

“Drink any more?” 

“Not a drop, judge.” 

“Good boy. No more truancy?” 
Johnny shook his head, and offered as 
proof thereof his report from a teacher. 

One boy had no letter from his 
teacher, and with a look of dogged deter- 
mination to tell an unpleasant truth, he 
replied in answer to a request for the 
letter, and what excuse he had for not 
bringing one, that his teacher said he 
wasn’t worth a sheet of paper. He 
looked humiliated when he said it, and 
for the first time the judge showed 
impatience. 

“Well, I think you are,” he said, “and 
worth a good deal more. Did she really 
say it that way?” 

“Yes, sir,” with a shamed face. 

“Well, vou go to your teacher and tell 
her I think any boy is worth a pound of 
gold, and that I said so. And if you 
have been misbehaving so she thinks so 
poorly of you, I want you to do me the 
favor of bringing me a good report, so 
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she will see I am right. Will you do that 
much for me?” persuasively. 

“Yes, judge, I will!’ This with 
earnestness and decision. 

I hope he got the report. I hope the 
judge was right, and that he was worth 
his estimate of a pound of gold, and that 
the teacher reversed her verdict. 

This sort of thing went on from nine 
till twelve o’clock. Seventy-five per cent 
of eager, encouraged, little faces, and 
twenty-five per cent of those not quite 
up to the requisite scale of improvement 
—hut not hopeless, no, not by any 
means, while so just and sympathetic a 
friend as the judge had faith in their 
constancy. We have been told that faith 
would remove mountains, then why not 
sin and failings? 

The school teachers of the city, with 
one accord, have approved this method, 
thought out and executed by one whose 
justice could not be harsh to the young 
untrained, who had not half a show. 

This parole is one of honor to the 
majority of boys. They report regu- 
larly, even sometimes telling on them- 
selves, a penance requiring a certain 
heroism that one cannot but admire. 
The teachers are notified of delinquent 
hovs in their rooms, and they in turn 
notify the court, so a perfect system of 
check is kept upon the truant or “ne’er- 
do-wells.” There are three truant 
officers, whose watchful eves are ever on 
the alert for bad boys, that they may 
An immense bath- 
room, with twenty baths, has been fitted 
up at the court house, with the janitor 
in attendance. The judge asked the 
colored man in charge if many of the 
hovs were very dirty, whereon that rep- 
resentative of the interesting and 
puzzling race said: 

“Yes sah, jedge. Day’s a good many 
of dem dirty, and mos’ all on ’em show 
very plain where de line of demarcation 
comes, 

This was conclusive evidence lodged 
against the young incorrigibles—-not, 
however, incorrigible to Judge Lindsey ; 
for in his bright lexicon of youth there 
is no such word as incorrigible. There 
might be such a word applicable to men 
and women, but never to juveniles. 


be made good boys. 
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Every other Saturday preceding the 
reports and trials, the judge delivers a 
little talk, sometimes using the vernacu- 
lar of the boys, calling telling “snitch- 
ing,” arresting “pinching,” etc. He has 
a kind of simple eloquence that is touch- 
ing. It goes straight to the heart. ‘This 
was especially so in his talk this particu- 
lar morning on “Honor,” of which 
virtue he gave several pretty incidents 
to illustrate. 

Three boys were discharged — that 
morning for “long continued exemplary 
conduct.” Nearly a dozen were told to 
report to him at his private office at four 
that afternoon for further talk and con- 
sideration. Three boys were sentenced 
to the industrial school till they should 
reach the age of twenty-one. One was 
a boy who had broken his parole too 
many times for further patience to be a 
virtue; one was a boy then in jail for 
stealing, and one was the young embryo 
huneo-steerer, of whose misdemeanors 
the judge afterward gave me an interest- 
ing account. 

The last sentence on the condemned 
had been passed, and Ralph was not one 
of them. The look of relief on his face 
was plain, still a lingering fear and 
doubt were there portrayed. The judge 
called him up again, and said: 

“I am going to give you one more 
chance; but, Ralph, it is positively the 
last. Now, if vou are sent to Golden, 
who will be sending you there?” 

“Myself,” came the answer. 

“See that you do not go. No more 
truancy; your only chance now is to be 
a thoroughly good boy. Report to me 
two weeks from today.” 

Then the law of Colorado holding par- 
ents responsible for the delinquency of 
small children, had its first test. The 
mother was sentenced to six months in 
the county jail, the father to thirty days, 
and the hoy, nine years old, to the indus- 
trial school. After a scathing talk to 
the parents (was this the gentle judge 
of the juvenile court?) sentence was 
declared suspended during the good 
behavior of all three. This, for the sake 
of the child. 

So perfectly has Judge Lindsey roused 
a sense of honor in these boys, that they 
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are given their tickets and sent to Golden 
And there has not been an 
instance of even the most hardened fail- 
ing to go. The iron bars were long since 
taken from the windows, and guards dis- 
charged, yet only two boys have made 
their escape. Whereas before, despite 
bars and guards, there were many 
escapes, and an occasional outbreak, such 
as sometimes happens in state peni- 
tentiaries. 

The fame of this juvenile court hav- 
ing spread ‘to other places, five or six 
have been started to do this good work 
among neglected or headstrong bad boys. 
One of the latest is that at Atlanta, 
Georgia, at which the opening address 
was made by Judge Lindsey, who had 
been especially requested to visit and 
start the juvenile court, to give the 
benefit of his experience and methods. 
There are few men who work harder 
than this judge, who has taken up this 
work in addition to the regulation court 
duties. From nine in the morning to 
ten or eleven at night he is at work. 
Nearly all social life, or rest, or privacy, 
has been eliminated, so that he can con- 
tinue his work of reformation; and he 
has still other plans and systems for the 


alone! 


unfortunate, in mind, all practical and 
all probable. 

Some of the boys who have served 
their terms at the industrial school have 
come back to the judge for assistance in 
obtaining work; and these boys have 
given satisfaction and are now started on 
a career of industry and honor. As each 
boy leaves the court, he is given a copy 
of the Saturday Post, or the 
Youth’s Companion, whichever one he 
chooses. 

The old proverb: “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” is dem- 
onstrated here beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. Judge Lindsey’s description of 
how he came to start the paroling system 
of delinquent juveniles is most interest- 
ing. His heart was moved by the wails 
and lamentation of the Italian mother 
of a_ sixteen-year-old boy, sentenced 
some years ago to the reform school. He 
suspended the sentence, out of pity for 
this wildly weeping woman, who clung 
frantically to her boy and moaned in 
agony at the sentence. The suspended 
sentence—which was never pronounced, 
because there was no need of it—was 
never regretted. The boy simply appre- 
ciated the leniency of the court, and 


Success 
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reformed. The judge kept track of him 
and the family, and never had cause to 
wish he had acted otherwise. If one boy 
would reform and cease to regard him- 
self as an outcast, and an Ishmael 
against the world, why not others? 
This thought started the juvenile 
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court, now spreading as did gentleness of 
treatment in the insane asylums, kind- 
ness in the penitentiaries and humanity 
in war. The wonder is that the most 
essential of all, the saving of the tree by 
protecting the roots, should be the last 
of the much-needed reforms. 
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Watering the Toltec Lands 


By DANE COOLIDGE 


Photographs 


O PEOPLE who pass through 
Arizona on the train it seems all 
sand and cactus. But if they 

would follow its rivers they would know 
of the great ribbons of silver and green 
which redeem it from the name of des- 
ert. Phoenix and Tempe are garden 
spots of verdure, and for miles in every 
direction broad fields of alfalfa and 
shady rows of cottonwood show what 
irrigation can bring forth. The Salt 
river valley is the richest in Arizona; 
but it is the ribbon of silver—Salt river 
—which wrought the miracle. 

Forty years ago the river was allowed 
to fellow its own course, but now it is 
dammed and diverted and led away, 
spread out over the thirsty land, pumped 
up from its underflow and spread again. 
And when the people of Phoenix and 
Tempe have finished with it, the farmers 
down the river at Buckeye seize upon the 
underflow and use it again. 


by the author 


We consider it a great tribute to our 
civilization that this water should be 
turned aside and utilized, and the Ari- 
zonans may well be proud. But before 
the foot of the white man ever touched 
the shores of the New World, another 
people laid hands upon this same Salt 
river, and though we have no evidence 
that they used any better tools than those 
they made of stone, they, nevertheless, 
succeeded in irrigating an area three 
times as great as that now under our 
canals. And though they were just 
plain Indians, surveying their ditches 
by water level and digging them with 
sticks and baskets, the pioneers in the 
Salt river valley did not despise their 
works, for in more than one place they 
ran their water in the old canals. 

The Toltecs probably took their water 
from the river at the site of the Grand 
canal dam, which was broken by storm- 
waters in the winter of 1905. But how 
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they confined a stream which cannot be 
restrained by a modern stone dam—and 
ik out, moreover, three times as much 
iter as is now utilized—is a problem 
hich interests engineers as well as 
inologists. 
But that the Toltees irrigated a vast 
a of what is now desert is demon- 
strated not only by the so-called Monte- 
uma Tuins which are scattered over the 
Salt river valley, but by the report of a 


eld assistant of the United States 
ireau of soils. He states that the rich 
urface soil which extends over vast 


areas of the Salt river valley, far above 
and beyond the present canals, is a true 


LAND OF THE TOLTECS 


river silt, brought in by irngation, and 
undoubted evidence that the canals of 
the Tolteecs were in operation for hun- 
dreds of years. 

With the completion of the new Roose- 
velt dam by the government, and the 
impounding of the flood-waters which 
now sweep the length of the Salt river, 
it is probable that much of this land, 
upon which the humble Toltee raised 
his corn and pumpkins six hundred 
vears ago, will once more be, brought 
under cultivation. Then we shall see 
a work which occupied the Toltee nation 
for centuries duplicated in a_ single 
generation. 
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Western Boys Beat the World 


By Tuomas B. SMirit 


HE achievements of Californians 

during the few years in which 

they have figured in the world of 
interscholastic sport would seem to make 
the Californian of today physically supe- 
rior to the rest of the world. There is 
a clan of athletes on the shores of the 
Pacific who are distancing the records 
set up by al! competitors. 

California athletes have recently sur- 
prised every one with their feats of 
agility, strength and endurance. Nine 
world’s records have already been cap- 
tured, though, until a decade ago, west- 
ern school boys did their athletic stunts 
in the corner lot, and the question of 
who was entitled to honors was usually 
settled by a fisticuff encounter. Now, 
there is as much dignity among these 


youngsters as in the tip-top universities 
of the country. 

Probably, the ideal climate has much 
to do with the development of these 
vouths. Here is a new country where 
the best strains of blood meet and mix, 
where the deteriorating influences of a 
less civilized country are thrown off, and 
where one can breathe the pure air as 
Nature intended he should. 

Eleven years ago the Academic Ath- 
letic League was formed with the Poly- 
technic, Lowell, Lick, Oakland and 
Berkeley high schools as members. 
Today it comprises every preparatory 
school of importance throughout the 
state. For convenience the state, as 
regards athletics, is divided into two 
leagues; the Southern and the Northern 
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Academic leagues. The former has its 
center of activity at Los Angeles and 
the latter thrives about San Francisco. 
As yet the records of the southern ath- 
letes do not rival those of their northern 
brothers, but this is probably due to the 
fact that they have not been under the 
wing of a competent organization as 
long as the others. California’s track 
and field men, swimmers, bicycle riders, 
baseball and football men, lead the 
world, and a greater number of inter- 
scholastic records are held here than in 
ny other state in the union. There are, 
hesides the already named leagues, the 
San Francisco and Bay 
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which performance remains today the 
greatest feat of its kind in interscho- 
lastic sport. 

There are thirteen events of track and 
field athletics in which high school 
athletes compete; of these six are held 
by California, three belong to Pennsyl- 
vania, three to Massachusetts, and Ili- 
nois claims one. ‘To make the comparison 
all the more remarkable the best Cali- 
fornia records are in every case so near 
the top that any day might see the 
remaining laurel wreaths snatched from 
eastern athletes; while the records here 
are so far ahead of their nearest competi- 
tors as to make them safe 





Counties Athletic leagues 
nd their events rank next 
those of the regular 
.cademie league in point 
ol interest. 
The greatest athleticevent 
' the season is the semi- 
nnual field day usually 
ld on the University of 
California cinder — path, 
where the track teams of 
various schools, sup- 
ported by their respective 
oters, fight it out among 
ihemselves twiee every year. 
‘Traiming begins for the 
year about the first of 
lcbruary and the crack of 
the pistol and the ery, 


ped WINNING 
“Timers ready!” indicates HURDLE 
that the boys are prepar- 1905 


ing for the fray. No 
relaxation comes until the best are taken 
from the good and sent to Berkeley 
(o represent their school. Even the veri- 
est freshie knows the record for each 
event, and has already begun to pick 
winners and record-breakers. Men who 
have performed in their preparatory 
school days are amazed at the embryo 
record breakers. 
On the Berkeley oval in 1899, for the 
lirst time in interscholastic contests, 
California made the world look upon 
ler in wonderment when R. Thomas, of 
the Ukiah high school, established a new 
record in the high hurdles by covering 
!20 yards in sixteen one-fifth seconds, 





DOZIER, OF THE OAKLAND IIIGH, 
THE 220-YARD 


RACE—RAY 
TIES FIELD DAY, MARCH 25, 


for many years to come. 

It must be remembered 
that along the Atlantic 
coast as many as a hun- 
dred men enter an event, 
while here twenty is a 
large entry list. Is it not 
strange that the older sec- 
tions, with their vastly 
more numerous aspirants 
to select from, cannot 
make a better showing? 
This proves that Califor- 
nia has been turning out 
a distinctly superior class 
of men. How did these 
records come about? Did 
they just happen? 

California has made bet- 
coux- ter progress in the field 
than on the track. Out of 
the six field events five 
records belong to this state. Among our 
best field men is Ralph Rose, of the 
Healdsburg high school. This lad, with- 
out apparent effort, put the twelve- 
pound shot fifty-two feet two and one- 
half inches at Berkeley, in 1903. In 
the same year he again astonished the 
sporting world by heaving the sixteen- 
pound shot forty-five feet six and one- 
quarter inches. It is safe to say these 
marks will stand unchanged for some 
time to come. 

Channing Hall, of the Oakland high 
school, in the academic field day, April, 
1905, won the high jump at six 
feet two and thirty-four hundredths 
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CHANNING HALL, 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
Holder of world’s 


FRED MOULLEN, 
LICK HIGH SCHOOL 
Holder of the 


H. MAUNDRELL, R. DODSON, 
LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL LICK HIGH SCHOOL 
His time in the One of the best 


two-mile run is ten half-mile interscholastic world’s interscholastic 
minutes three runners in the high jump pole-vault 
seconds country record record 





inches, which height now stands as a 
Hall began his career 
as a jumper five years ago, and at that 


world’s record. 


time could barely do five 
feet, but with grim deter- 
mination and perseverance, 
soon began to attract con- 


undaunted by this handicap, he began 
athletics at the 
Mechanical Arts four yearsago,and since 


California School of 
that time has made new 
records in the shot put, ham- 
mer throw, and pole vault. 
In the latter he holds the 


siderable attention. Under world’s record at eleven 
special coaching from Wal- feet one and _ one-half 
ter Christie, of the Univer- inches. Besides being a 


sity of California, the 
Oakland boy was able to 
jump six feet in the Pacific 
handicap field day in 1904, 
and was chosen to represent 
California in the games at 
St. Louis. At the fair he 
handily won the title of the 
American junior champion. 
Henley, of the Ukiah high 
school, was another jumper 
of note. His best perform- 





wonderful field man he is 
equally as good on the foot- 
ball field. In football he 
played the guard position, 
and did all the punting and 
place kicking for his team. 
Bert Chaplin is another 
youth who has made a his- 
tory. Who will beat this 
Berkeley school boy’s ree- 
ord of twenty-two fect six 
and one-half inches in the 


ance was six feet one broad jump, made on the 
inch. Berkeley cinder path? 
More credit is due Fred Hurdlers have been 
Moullen than any other numerous in this state, and 
athlete in the field. Unfor- vn yatwa 6during the last few years 


tunately he lost half of his 
right foot in a cogwheel 
when a mere boy. However, 
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two men. have broken world’s 
records. The first of these 
to come to the front was 
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Henry, of the Oakland high school, but 
due to some negligence of the records’ 
committee his record was never duly 
accredited. R. Thomas, of the Ukiah 
high school, at present holds the low 
hurdle record of sixteen one-fifth sce- 
onds. Ukiah has also produced such 
hurdlers as Weller, Horton and McGimp- 
sey, whose time over the sticks have made 
their school famous. Horton, especially, 
has done well after leaving high school. 
In the last Berkeley-Stanford and the 
Pomona-Stanford field days he won 
against such men as McFarland and 
Lanagan; the latter a man who has 
equaled the record of the intercollegiate 
world. The Oakland high school has 
developed such men as Melvin and 

MOZ1eYr. 

The mile relay, though not one of 
the standard events, now rests with the 
California School of Mechanical Arts, 

‘ich, with six men, did the turn in 

ree minutes twenty and four-fifths 
seconds. 

It is encouraging to note that good 
performances have not only been made 
by a few, but by scores of men. For 
example, in the one-hundred-yard dash, 
Hagans of the 





Ukiah high 
school, Cope of 
the California 
School of Me- 
chanical Arts, 
Schwartz of the 
Lowell high 
school, Hughes 
of Oakland high 
school, and 
Vogelman of the 
Modesto high 
have all 
crossed the tape 
in ten one-fifth 
which 
time is one-fifth 
second slower 
than the world’s 
best mark, made 


school, 


seconds ; 
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been for an acci- 
dent at Modesto 
that practically 
put Sidney 
Shwartz out of 
the running for- 
ever, he would 
have easily made 
it in ten seconds 
flat. 

The middle 
distance and dis- 
tance races are 
well taken care 
of in California. 
“Tony” Cado- 
gan, the well- 
known Oakland 
runner, who 
came within one- 
fifth of a second 
of C. Long’s per- 
formance in 
Pennsylvania in 
the four-hun- 
dred-forty-yard 
dash, was the best middle distance man 
ever produced in California. Cadogan’s 
best time was fifty-one one-fifth seconds. 
Roy Dodson, of the California School 
of Mechanical Arts, in three years 
has developed into one of the best half- 
milers in the country. His time of two 
minutes four and one-fifth seconds is the 
coast interscholastic record. Roy Miller 
and Paul Yost are men who have coy- 
ered the distance close to record time. 

As a general rule the young athlete 
will try his lot in the distance races and 
will remain there till some one advises 
a change and as the result of a larger 
field the state has any number of men 
who would be acceptable on most any 
team. Maundrell and De Mamiel of the 
Lowell high school, and Hunter of Santa 
Clara high school, have made the mile 
run in the best time. Maundrell is 
without a peer on the coast in his class 
of athletics. In the two-mile his time 
is ten minutes and thirty-two seconds, 
and in the mile four minutes and 
thirty-eight seconds. This Lowell high 
school athlete before graduation is 
expected to make a new interscholastic 
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SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 
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mark in the mile run. At present 
W. Zanzig of the New England inter- 
scholastic association holds the rec- 
ord, which is four minutes thirty-two 
and two-fifths seconds. 

So much for track and field athletics; 
now let us turn our attention to swim- 
ming, tennis, football and _ baseball. 
The Californian, with a few exceptions, 
learns to swim when he is quite young. 
If a child is missing from home he is 
generally found at the swimming-hole. 
Is it any wonder then, that of the four 
interscholastic records, three are held 
by San Francisco boys? In aquatics 
the same story of Pacific superiority is 
told again. Harry M’Kenzie, of the 
Polytechnic high school, swam the four- 
hundred-forty-yard race in six minutes 
and fifty-nine seconds at the Olympic 
club last spring, and his time went down 
as a record. Not more than a half hour 
later he won the eight-hundred-eighty- 
yard dash in fifteen minutes. M’Kenzie 
is said to be the greatest all-around 
athlete in the California high schools. 
He has captained champion football, 
basket-ball and swimming teams; played 
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first base on the baseball team and puts 
the shot forty-one feet. Name another 
youth with such an enviable record! 
George Bromley of the California School 
of Mechanical Arts, holds the one-hun- 
dred-yard dash record of sixty-nine sec- 
onds, and the two-hundred-twenty-yard 
dash record of three minutes and three 
seconds. Bromley is the only boy ath- 
lete holding two world’s records. 

In football and baseball it is difficult 
to compare the teams of California with 
those beyond the Rockies, vecause east- 
ern and western teams have never met. 
It may be said, however, that in foothall 
the teams become better as you go west 
from the Atlantic coast. For instance, 
a team from Chicago journeyed to New 
York and piled up very one-sided scores 
on the home teams. In California the 
universities have had such men as “Loco- 
motive” Smith, who was pronounced the 


greatest line-smashing  half-back in 
America. Heston, from the San Jose 


high school, joined the Michigan univer- 
sity football squad, and, after two years 
of playing was chosen for the All-Ameri- 
can team, which is the greatest honor 











MAYER, OF THE LICK HIGH SCHOOL, WINNING THE 880-YARD DASH; MILLER, OF BERKELEY, AND 
DOZIER, OF OAKLAND, TIE FOR SECOND; BAY COUNTIES FIELD DAY, MARCH 25, 1905 
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FIELD DAY 
a hero from the gridiron can receive. 
Football was never seen to better advan- 
tage on the Pacific coast, as far as inter- 
scholastic athletics is concerned, than 
in the Lick and Polytechnic high schools 
last season. The former, after two of the 
best and hardest fought games ever wit- 
nessed on the local gridiron, won the 
championship. Lick played the game 
according to Cavanaugh of Chicago 
university and Smock of Illinois. The 
result was an aggregation averaging 
ne hundred and fifty-four pounds to 
the man and capable of executing five 
plays per minute. Captain Hotchkiss 
‘red Moullen, and Henry Snell made 
lifelong reputations on this team. 
Baseball men from California have made 
id on all the big leagues. The men- 
m of a few names will make this more 
clear; remember “‘Ovie” Overall, Chance, 
Joe Corbett, “Nig” Williams and Joe 
\ealon. John Garibaldi of the Polytech- 
nie high school is the foremost baseball 
player in the state in the interscholastic 
vame. Basket-ball and tennis are taken 
up in this state to a great extent. 
Annual and semi-annual tournaments 
take place throughout the state. 
The Polytechnic high school basket- 
ball team is a fair example of the style 
of team playing in the west. Terrill and 
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M’Kenzie are good specimens of the 
well developed youth in California. 
Both were members of the Polytechnic 
team that went to St. Louis. 

All that is true about tne boys is 
true to a great extent of the girls. Every 
one has surely heard of Miss Sutton, the 
tennis champion of America, who hails 
from Pasadena, and Miss Hazel Hotch- 
kiss, of Berkeley, another young woman 
of fame in the tennis world. 

In June, 1904, the track teams of 
the various schools of San Francisco 
gathered at Ingleside to witness and take 
part in the largest field day ever held 
on the Pacific coast. In this field day 
over two hundred boys and young men 
were “tried out” for a team to be sent 
to St. Louis as the guests of W. R. 
Hearst. The team being chosen the date 
was set for departure to the fair. After 
a tiresome journey the boys, though very 
travel worn, went to the stadium to held 
their own against great odds. Being a 
member of that team I was on the field 
and remember that the Boston ‘“rooters” 
yelled “California can raise fruit but 
not athletes!” Before the day was over 
the Bostonians were willing to allow that 
California’s climate is unexcelled, it’s 
fruit good, but her brawny youth are 
better. 


Margaret's 


By Mary Vance CLary 


AOR YEARS there has been the 
gymnasium for women. We have 
had golf, tennis, boating and 

various other outdoor sports. Every 
girls’ college in the country has made 
physical culture a part of the curricu- 
lum. California, with its matchless 
climate, has become noted for open-air 
exercise. Yet never before in the his- 
tory of the state or in the records of 
the whole coast has there been such a 


unique feature of the evolution of girls’ 
athletics as occurred recently at San 
Mateo. 

The young women of St. Margaret’s 
Hall entertained their friends with a 
novel field day as a climax of a success- 
ful year of outdoor sports. On the large 
green field set apart for school athletics, 
they presented a festive scene with such 
success that other girls’ schools are plan- 
ning similar events. 
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THE GIRLS OF 


The obliging California climate pro- 
duced an ideal day for the occasion. 
The pure, fresh air was fragrant with 
the odor of the eucalyptus trees sur- 
rounding the inclosure. The blue sky 
was the only canopy. From the tops 
of the trees were slung festoons of gold 
and white. Over the heads of the large 
assembly of guests fluttered numerous 
flags and pennants. At one side was 
a snow-white booth decorated with 


ST. MARGARET’S 


masses of roses from which was served 
delicious refreshment. Out in front, 
stretched the level courts of basket-ball 
and volley-ball, white-lined on the green. 

Around these circled the smooth 
running track with its starting posts 
in front of the grandstand. Eagerly 
the crowd awaited, watching the fair 
ushers, the important officers and the 
swift messengers flitting here and 
there. 
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THE TOSS-UP IN THE 


Escorted by six marshals in dazzling 
white, the twenty contestants marched 


out on the field. The rosy-cheeked girls, 


in their pure white sweaters made a 
beautiful picture against the gray back- 
cround. The delight of the spectators 
new no bounds. There was a waving 

andkerchiefs. From all parts of the 
field arose the ery: “St. Margarets! St. 
Margarets! Gold and White!” 

Then followed a programme so new, 
<0 interesting and so well carried out 


CENTER—BASKET-BALL 


that the attention of the assembled 
society was held throughout the whole 
afternoon. From start to finish the con- 
tests were full of energy and endurance. 
From the opening number, the Atlantas 
race, to the Grecian discus throw, the 
young women showed such grace, skill 
and perfect control that it made one 
think of the days when physical culture 
was an art and even goddesses contended 
for grace. The lists contained the run- 
ning high jump, stick wrestling, a 
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volley-ball match, field hockey, baseball 
throw, a chariot race, rush-ball, and the 
discus throw. 

To carry off such a programme all in 
one afternoon, and to do it without any 
great fatigue, showed the excellent con- 
stitution for which California girls are 
noted. During the whole year these 
students had been on the field every 
day for an hour of enthusiastic sport. 
Possibly nowhere else save under the 
skies of California could such a record 
have been made. 

This field day programme showed to 
the visitors many new games. One of 
the most graceful of these is volley-ball. 
Rush-ball seemed to be a favorite game 
for the stronger girls, while basket-ball 
was exceptionally well played by all. 

Among the unusual features was a 
chariot race. The horses were girls, who 
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wore harnesses of ribbons and ran four 


girls abreast, driven by the charioteers, 
who were gaily decked with Roman 
emblems. With whips flourishing, fillets 
streaming and ribbons straining, the 
steeds and drivers dashed -around the 
course. So spirited was the race and so 
close the finish that the excited specta- 
tors rose from their seats with shouts. 

The discus throw gave another touch 
of ancient days. Had a sculptor been 
present, he would certainly have been 
inspired to create a statue of the “Dis- 
cobola.” 

Grace, skill and strength, were dis- 
played through all the contests. The 
guests were charmed by the sports- 
like spirit combined with such ladylike 
manners. Far from being “rough and 
tumble” the games were a revelation of 
grace, beauty and superb health. 


The Serpent 


By Joun Vance Cuenry 


The lift of mists from out the mountain trees, 


The trip of brooks on their capricious way, 


The shift of shadows where the grasses play, 


The course of clouds along the over seas, 


The swing of boughs, which way the wind may please— 


These in her thought, Nature, one summer day, 


Entered a shrine of vines and mosses gray, 


Where she had wrought a-many sorceries. 


There, taking all this varied grace aside, 


She wound it, sentient, in a sinucus coil. 


She looked on it, and saw the danger hid 


In curvéd charms unduly multiplied; 


3ut ere she could unmake her fateful toil, 


It stung, and to the shuddering grasses slid. 
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Berries and Character 


Being the 


Story of a Summer Outing of the San Francisco 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society 


By Crartes A. Murpock 
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-¥ SHE Boys and Girls’ 
Aid Society of San 
4. -rancisco has spent 

ty-one years in trying 

vive real help to chil- 
dren needing it. Experi- 
ence has taught its mana- 
that some things are 
worth doing and that 
some others are well worth 
irving for at any expense. 
lis work at present is 
exclusively among — boys. 

At its home on Baker 

street are usually to be 

found a hundred or more, 


To patronize the poor and 
tickle the unfortunate, 
hoping thereby to confer 
lasting benefit, is positive 
proof of imbecility. Sugar 
coating has no value; and 
the pill is rejected, as it 
deserves to be. What is 
needed is not medication 
in any form, but normal 
opport unity. We need 
more sense and less senti- 
mentality in all our efforts 
to help our fellows, and 
as for California _ boys, 
they are too sharp to be 
caught in traps. If they 
are to be saved to lives 
worth living, they must 
be made to see that it is 








son of them — simply 
neglected and dependent, 
others who have proved 
too difficult for parents, 
while the most of them 


Time was 


are the residuum from the io te ane 


Juvenile Court ; boys who 
have exhausted probation, 
und having been found by the judge 
in need of systematic training, have been 
committed to the custody of the society 
for a definite term. 

lor a number of years the usual 
routine of discipline, study, manual 
training, military drill and play has been 
broken by a summer outing in the form 
of a camping trip. This has been found 
hoth enjoyable and beneficial, but when 
the fun was over there seemed little 
gained aside from improved physical 
condition. It is beyond question that the 
mere giving of pleasure, as a reformatory 
tieasure, has proved itself a failure. 





worth too 
in bringing in 
one bor at a time 


worth while. What they 
most need is to be con- 
vinced that it pays to be 
industrious and that it is 
better to be straight than crooked. They 
need to learn to work, and to experience 
its advantages is the most effective way 
of learning. 

The habit of working, the self-con- 
trol that comes from giving up present 
comfort for the prospect of future good, 
the practical proof that if a fellow can 
do something useful and then does it, 
he is a gainer, is a lesson that cannot 
be overvalued. What boys need, what 
we all need, more than anything else is 
character. And the purpose of this 
article is to show how the Aid Society 
boys last summer picked berries and 


much 
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character at the same time, and earned 
a tidy sum while doing it. 

On the first day of June an even hun- 
dred of boys—every inmate of the Home 
—ranging from seven to sixteen years, 
the average being twelve, turned their 
faces from San Francisco and went back 
to the soil. They were accompanied by 
Superintendent Herbert W. Lewis, and 
three assistants; the matron and her 
assistant, and the cook and her assistant. 
Of these boys seventy-six were committed 
from the Juvenile Court. Some of them 
were pretty good, some pretty bad, but 
all were live, active, sensible chaps. 

Special arrangements were made for 
transportation by steamer to Petaluma. 
The eager and excited company crossed 
San Francisco bay and threaded the tor- 
tuous slough that leads to that thriv- 
ing poultry center, where they took the 
cars of the Petaluma and Santa Rosa 
electric line to Barlow statien, about 
three miles west of Sebastopol in Sonoma 


county. Their destination was the Bar- 
low ranch, a celebrated fruit farm 
owned and managed by Mrs. L. E. Bar- 


low, who since the death of her husband, 
has extended and developed the raising, 
drying and shipping of fruit and ber- 
ries in a way that testifies to rare busi- 
ness ability. It is a marvelously fertile 
and productive region, significantly 
lying between Gold Ridge and Green 
valley. The water seems to be held 
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near the surface and the country never 
becomes parched and baked, but is 
clothed in fresh green, and smiling!y 
rewards all reasonable invitation to pro- 
duce. 

Over one hundred acres are planted to 
berries, and there are large sections 
devoted to prunes and peaches, whi'e 
the Gravenstein apples grown on the 
ranch are famous all the country round. 
The drying of blackberries not needed 
to supply the demand for immediate 
consumption, has become quite an indus- 
try; fifteen tons being prepared this 
season. Machinery is used wherever it 
can be. Apples are pared, cored and 
sliced, ready to be dropped on the trays, 
without further handling than the feedc- 
ing to the machine. 

A comfortable camp was established 
for the home of the band of young 
workers. Two smali buildings and eight 
large tents were put up, and everything 
arranged for a cleanly, pleasant dwelling 
place. The cooking was done on a plat- 
form in the open air; and the food, as 
always, was plain but plentiful. At the 
distance of half a mile a stream flows 
into a lagoon that backs up from Rus- 
sian river, and the boys were allowed to 
dam its waters and form a fine swimming 
pool, which was used and enjoved from 
three to seven times a week. Strict sur- 
veillance was necessarily observed, but 


much freedom was also allowed. As 














—a fine swimming pool, which was enjoyed 
from three to seven times a week 
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PICKING A HUNDRED 


precautionary measure, the clothes 
the boys shed on retiring were 
locked up in one of the buildings, and 
the keys were not left lying around. 
This custom did not prevent a few per- 
sistent seekers of liberty from running 
away. Clad in clothes they had man- 
aged to secrete, a small party sallied 
forth, but when it was found that they 
were soon brought back, and that who- 
ever ran away was sure to be caught, 
skeedaddling lost its charm. 

While work was the main feature of 
life, there was a time for much good 
play. Baseball and football contests 
with various teams of county boys were 
interesting events, and picnics to Rus- 
sian river were much enjoved. 

The great gala day was the Fourth 
of July, when the company went to 
Sebastopol and turned out in the pro- 
They were handsomely enter- 
tained at the barbeeue, being given a 
smoking quarter of beef which they took 
(o their temporary camp under the live- 
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oaks and soon reduced to clean bones. 
With the beef came an order on the baker 
for anything he had, and all was good. 
In the afternoon they gave an exhibition 
drill, marching and going through the 
setting-up exercises of the United States 


marine corps, in a manner to arouse 
ardent admiration from their hosts. 


Their own drums and bugles furnished 
the music and their own boy officers 
were in command. 

On Sunday evenings they gathered 
for the singing of hymns, and sensible, 
helpful talks from those in charge. The 
life was enjoyed to the full, and not a 
case of sickness or serious accident 
occurred during their fifteen weeks 
sojourn. 

The work was systematically arranged. 
A few of the younger boys were not old 
enough to go into the fields, but all 
who could were divided into three work- 
ing parties, each under one of the super- 
intendent’s assistants, who kept each 
boy’s score and reported at the close 
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of the day to the superintendent, who 
credited to every individual his daily 
earnings. 

The first work was raspberry picking, 
and at the beginning it was not encour- 
aging, as a hot period had shriveled the 
berries, and pay being by the drawer, 
earnings were light. But the boys kept 
steadily on and soon were making a good 
showing. Blackberries and loganberries 
followed, and then prunes were in. 
Three months passed and still the crop 
held out. On Saturday fresh fruit was 
not picked, as it could not be marketed 
on Sunday, so to extend experience and 
head off idleness, a berry-chest factory 
was established, and during the season 
271 large chests were made. 

On the third of September the fruit 
was all picked, but the good work the 
boys had done was known in other parts 
of the county. Near Windsor, T. B. 
Miller has a 120-acre hop field which 
called for pickers, and the camp was 
moved there for a final three weeks. Hop 
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pickers are paid a cent a pound and oui 
boys made good wages and gave entire 
satisfaction. Indeed, the city boys’ work 
has been a boon to the fruit raisers, for 
great ditiiculty is experienced in getting 
sufficient help for the comparatively 
short period, and it is often of a char- 
acter far from satisfactory, partaking of 
the irresponsibility and lawlessness of 
the quasi-tramp, while here was a body 
of cleanly boys under strict discipline. 

T'o surn up the work done, the season’s 
totals show as follows: Raspberries, 
3,362 drawers; loganberries,  2,56( 
drawers; blackberries, 34,789 drawers 
prunes, 1,079 eighty-pound boxes; hops, 
118,063 pounds. 

In addition to this there were the 
berry chests, and a few miscellaneous 
days work. The gross earnings of the 
boys were $3,356.08. 

This work is primarily done for its 
educational value, and that it may be 
fully effective. the society allows the 
boys to enjoy the fruits of their labors. 
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It was found that the extra cost of 
transportation, establishing the camp 
and maintenance was equivalent to 
twelve and a half cents per day for each 
boy, and that sum was deducted from the 
earnings. The remainder, $2,033.22, 
was placed to the credit of the individual 
boys. The sums credited up ,ran from 
sixty-four dollars down, each boy getting 
just what he earned less his proportion of 
extra expense to the Boys and Girls’ Aid 
Society. 

They returned in fine spirits and per- 
fect bodily health. The summer had 
agreed with them in every way. Their 

hysieal condition was superb, and they 
‘It a self-respect they had never before 
iown. They had learned to work, and 
ev had something to show for their 
if-denial and honest efforts. They 
ere in such fine fettle when they landed 
the ferry depot that they were allowed 
{0 gather up their light belongings and 
arch to their home, forty-three blocks 
iway. Thev made it in fifty-seven min- 
utes, and could have doubled the dis- 
tance without fatigue. 


When they were settled in the routine 
of home life a very interesting question 
presented itself: What should they do 
with their money? Most of them wanted 
good clothes, and the superintendent was 
determined that they should not be vic- 
timized, and he induced a reputable 
dealer to send out two wagon loads of 
good clothing, with experienced sales- 
men to advise the boys. Nothing too 
cheap to be good, nothing too expensive 
to be fitting, was submitted. Close 
prices were given and the boys were well 
supplied with clothes they had them- 
selves earned. The total investment in 
clothing was $749. To be well 
dressed adds immensely to the moral 
status of a human being, and as a con- 
vincing illustration of the desirability 
of industry and economy a nine-dollar 
suit of clothes is worth more to a boy 
than any amount of preaching and 
exhortation. 

Of the remaining credit, $288 was 
withdrawn and given to parents. This 
may mean poor-spirited parents, or it 
may mean generous and sympathetic 
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A MONDAY MORNING WHEN BERRIES WENT OFF A HUNDRED CHESTS TO A LOAD 
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children. But it is all a part of the 
great educational value of this working 
and having. The money is the boys’ 
earnings, and what use they make of 
it is a matter of choice. 

Twenty-three of the boys determined 
to start bank accounts, and they are now 
the proud possessors of savings bank 
books representing in the aggregate 
$270. They seem to have started on 
the road to independence, and they talk 
earnestly of adding to their accounts. 
Their ambition is aroused, and they have 
learned that it is possible to get what 
is worth getting and to keep it. In 
short these boys have been face to face 
with real life and have learned one of 
its most valuable lessons. Experience 
is the great teacher and they have had 
an experience. They are far happier 
than they could possibly have been had 
the society tried primarily to make them 
happy. They have tasted the fruits of 
well-doing and found them _ pleasant. 
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They have picked berries, and without 
knowing it, they have also picked char- 
acters. It is not contended that they 
have fully attained; what they have is 
rudimentary, indeed, but they have been 
placed in a favorable condition to choose 
the better part. It may be admitted 
that they ,have been gently forced to do 
what they probably would not have done 
if left wholly free, but that is the legiti- 
mate office of the schoolmaster and the 
reformer. 

The surroundings into which many 
boys are born educate the worst that is 
in them and lead them away from every- 
thing that would make them upright and 
self-respecting. What society owes them 
is fair opportunity, and that is what any 
society organized for their help is bound 
to supply. Without it they do not have 
what our president calls “a square 
deal.” This record of actual results 
shows that when they have it they are 
equal to the game of life. 


Yuma 


By Mary H. Coates 


From dawn till dark, to east or westward faced, 
Lay dull warm tints of cactus, sage and sand; 
And ever hugging close the dewless soil— 


Its steely rails with sifted sundust traced 





The track outreached ringwise, a shining foil, 


As sets a golden circlet on the hand. 


Midway, in glad, clear-cut surprise arrayed, 


A bridge, a river view; a sudden swing 


To low-browed roofs, and archways dimly cool— 


A tawny group, and beaded wares displayed— 


Lush green of palm, and blue, blue lotus pool— 


Quaint Yuma!—cameo graved on the ring. 
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Drawings by May 


(4 H, THIS is grand!” exclaimed 
( =: : 
George Casey, as he paused 


for a few moments to enjoy 

bracing air and scenery. All about 
iin the mountains lay in tumbled heaps, 
ther away the foothills sloped grace- 
fully downward, and still farther down 
the valley and out over the mining 
camp he could see the old trail that 
stretched away to the westward. He 
was new to these scenes, having recently 
come to Wyoming from his home in 
Boston, and he was drinking in the 
atm nosphere of the new life to the fullest. 

“Y-a-s,” drawled the girl as she over- 
took her companion ; “but Vm a-thinkin’ 
as how we better start fer home. It’s 
a-gettin’? purty late, an’ we’re some 
twelve miles from town. We can’t much 
more than git there by dark.” 

“T'wo-bits,” said George, tauntingly, 
“I believe you’re a coward. Here you 
were born and raised in this country, 
and you're scared about being out in 
the hills after dark. Now, I’m a tender- 
foot, and yet I wouldn’t be afraid to 
wander all over these hills from now 
until morning.” 

(George Casey was indeed a “tender- 
foot,” but this was not the worst of 
his failings. Raised in a cultured and 
wealthy eastern family, he had _ been 
viven everything he wished, and had 
ruled his father’s house to suit himself. 
That he was the most important portion 
of the family, he did not for a moment 
doubt, and it was his greatest desire 
that others should share that opinion 
with regard to him. When he found 
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Mott-Smith Bird 


that he was to spend the summer in 
Wyoming looking after some mining 
interests, he determined that of all other 
things he would show the people there 
that here was one tenderfoot that was 
not so tender, after all. Since arriving 
at Coal Springs camp, his foolhardiness 
had asserted itself on several different 
occasions, and had gotten him into no 
end of trouble; but he seemed to learn 
nothing from his mishaps. The few 
friends whom he had made on first 
arriving had soon tired of his lordly 
ways, and the only one who cared to 
accompany him on his various journeys 
over the hills was Two-bits, who fol- 
lowed him around like a faithful dog. 

Nobody could tell where Two-bits got 
her name. She was a rough, uncouth 
girl of fourteen years, born in the wilds 
and true to her birthplace. The high 
cheek bones and swarthy complexion, as 
well as a certain stolid faithfulness, told 
of Indian blood—a fact of which she 
was proud. 

No two characters could possibly have 
been more opposite than those of George 
Casey and 'T'wo-bits. She had always 
been accustomed to associating with 
roughly-dressed, brown-featured, bow- 
legged cowboys, who treated her like 
one of their own kind, and sometimes 
enjoyed teasing her for the amusement 
of the gang. An admiration had been 
awakened in her for this smooth- shaven, 
neatly-dressed, polite young gentleman 
who had come from the land of which 
she had heard such wonderful stories 
She had dreamed of such individuals, 
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but had never seen one before. He 
appreciated the fact that she admired 
him, and since no one else in that imme- 
diate vicinity seemed to share the feel- 
ing, he gladly allowed her the monopoly 
of it. Incidentally he made an inten- 
tional effort to increase her loyalty to 
his cause by telling her fabulous stories 
about the east, in which he was inva- 
riably the hero. 

So the two had formed a sort of social 
system all their own, with just two 
classes—master and vassal. 

George could never be brought to 
believe it possible that anyone in the 
world might be better posted than him- 
self on any question with which he had 
to deal, and it would have seemed 
especially absurd to him if anyone had 
suggested that the little rough-and- 
tumble Two-bits had better judgment 
than he with regard to the vicinity in 
which she was raised. 

“N-a-w,” she drawled, “I ain’t no 
coward, neither. But I tell you, we 
can’t go back the way we come, fer it’s 
too long around. We got to go straight 
back toward the Springs, an’ it’s a good 
four hours’ walk. Mebbe yer don’t know 
thet them there hills jest above the 
camp has got fire all under ’em. They 
is great big cracks thar, thet is so warm 
yer can hardly bear your hand in ’em. 
Mebbe ver wouldn’t like ter fall down 
one of ’em inter the fire.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed the tenderfoot : 
such a ghost story. Who ever heard of 
the like! I believe they used to tell me, 
though, of a place somewhere under- 
ground that has a surplus of fire, don’t 
you know; but I never expected to get 
so close to it. Now, miss,” he added, 
“do you see that big pile of rocks yon- 
der? Well, that’s the highest place there 
is around here, and I’m going to go 
there. Then I can say I have climbed 
the highest peak in all this range.” 

“Huh!” muttered Two-bits. “Yer 
kent neither. A while back yer thought 
this was the highest—here yer are, an’ 
thet’s the highest. It’ll be the same way 
when yer git thar; the highest will be 
jist beyond. I tell yer, it’s time ter go 
home.” 
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George was not used to being crossed 
in his purposes, so he said, indignantly, 
“Go home, then, if you want to, and 
are afraid. I’m going on. It isn’t more 
than a mile farther.” 

Two-bits held her breath at this start- 
ling piece of information. To be sure, 
the mountain-peak in question looked 
near enough to throw a stone over, but 
she knew something about distances. 

“Tt’s all of five miles!” she declared; 
but the master started along, and the 
faithful slave followed obediently. I? 
he were going, there was nothing for 
it but that she must accompany him. 
They trudged along in silence for hal! 
an hour, and still the peak seemed as far 
away as ever. 

“Confound it!” said George, at last, 
“If we had not stopped so long to talk 
about it, we could have been ther 
before this. I suppose it is too lat 
to go any farther.” 

Had Two-bits been more cultured an: 
learned in the ways of polite society 
it is likely she would have said, “I told 
you so.” But she only turned as dog- 
gedly as before, and followed him back 
toward the camp. 

The sun had gone down, and soon the 
long twilight was drawing to a close. 
The darkness began to thicken, so that 
the slight trail could scarcely be seen. 
Now and then the howl of a coyote was 
heard far out over the hills, and in 
another direction the answering note of 
its mate. The echo made the whole 
region take up the sound, until it seemed 
that the two lone travelers must be in 
the midst of an entire pack of the hide- 
ous creatures. After stumbling along 
for a mile or more in the gathering dark- 
ness, it was very plain that George was 
becoming confused as to what direction 
he should take. 

“Yer may as well let me take the 
lead,” said Two-bits; and not waiting 
for his consent, she pushed her way 
ahead of him. He had called her a 
coward, and she would show him that 
she was not one. It was the first feel- 
ing of contempt that she had known for 
her new-found master. He, call her a 
coward—it was absurd. 
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TWO-BITS 


He willingly took his place behind the 
cuide, for he felt safer when he knew 
that she had taken the responsibility 
of leading. He secretly wished that he 
had taken her advice, and had started 
home sooner, but he would not admit 
it to her. Nevertheless, she knew that 

wished it, and the fact that his 
isted bravery was all pretended made 
more angry with his foolhardiness. 
ile had gone a step too far when he 
called her a coward. She felt all of a 
sudden that she was superior to him, 
and at the same time he felt his inferi- 
Orivy. 
‘Yer'll hef ter hustle faster’n thet,” 
she remarked, “er it’ll be all up with 
us when we come ter the Burnin’ Hills. 
Pecrs as though I could feel the heat 
right now. There! Look yonder!” 

‘They were now on an eminence com- 
manding a good view of the lower hills, 
and as they looked down into the dark- 
ness they could see distinctly long lines 
of glowing red, streaking the earth like 
the trails of fiery serpents. The redness 
pulsited like a thing of life, and as it 


did so the very ground about seemed to 
heave up and down. Then suddenly all 


was darkness again. 

“Yor see,” she continued, “I may be 
a coward, an’ all thet. Mebbe so. It 
may a bin all a ghost story, too. But 
there it is, an’ we got ter cross thet 
place. It’s bin gettin’ worse ever sence 
the mine was took fire, an’ was plugged 
up ter smother it out. I ain’t bin up 
here fer a long while, an’ I don’t know 
how wide the cracks have got in thet 
time.” 

The brave young man was getting 
really seared. He had never before been 
out in the mountains in the night time, 
and the awful stillness, broken now and 
then by unpleasant sounds peculiar to 
the mountain country, awed and fright- 
ened him. His teeth were fairly chat- 
tering. 


*|—I—~wish we had _ started back 
sooncr,” he managed to say. “I—I— 


had no idea it was so bad.” 

“Yer might a had a purty good idea,” 
she answered; “but it ain't a-goin’ ter 
do no good ter git scared now. Come 
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along faster.” She noted his fright, and 
it pleased her. She was not frightened 
and he had called her a coward. 

By this time they were nearing the 
dreaded place. Suddenly, as she reached 
forward her foot to take a step, she 
realized instinctively that it was not 
finding a solid footing as soon as it 
should. A sudden and uncommon 
warmth came upward, and in another 
instant the faint glow was seen, show- 
ing her a chasm, with the further brink 
some three feet away. Leaping across, 
she called to her companion, “Mind yer 
eye!” They had changed places—she 
was now the master and he the slave. 

“What is it?” he asked, as he neared 
the place. Just then he took the fatal 
step, and felt himself falling. But the 
girl was too quick for him. Suddenly 
reaching out her arm, she grasped him 
by the hand, and fairly dragged him 
across the chasm. 


“Well, I never!’ he exclaimed, in 


fright. “That’s something awful, don’t 
you know. I say, are there very many 


more like that?” 

“Come on, an’ quit yer talkin’,” was 
the pre-emptory order that came out of 
the darkness some distance ahead. 

“But I say, Two-bits, it isn’t safe, 
is it?” he called after her. 

“T ain't afeard,” she answered; “if 
you are, why stay where you are, or go 
back an’ find the highest peak.” 

Her voice was becoming more indis- 
tinct as she went farther away. 

“Blast the little imp,” he muttered. 
“T wonder if she’s going to go away and 
leave me out here all alone. Perhaps it 
would serve me right, for I suppose it’s 
all my own fault. But really, I had 
no idea there was any truth in what 
she said. Hold on there!” this last to 
himself, as he saw another faint glow 
just before him. He took a long step and 
cleared this one; then he stopped short. 
Here was a _ proposition, to be sure. 
Pitch dark, in the mountains, and lying 
between him and his destination no 
telling how many eracks into which he 
might tumble. He was pretty sure that 
if he pitched in it would be the last 
of him, and he found himself wondering 
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She came 
thrusting a heavy plank out toward him 


whether he would be roasted, fried, or 
boiled. He hurried on, and called out: 

“Hello, Two-bits! Don’t run away 
and leave me all alone!” and there came 
into his throat something very like a 
sob. 

“Look out, there!” he heard her call; 
and in the darkness he saw her some five 
feet ahead of him. “Don’t try to walk 
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to the other side of the gulf, 


thar, or yer’ll fall in, sure. 
I tell yer, and it’s hot, too.” 

“Well, what in the nation will I do?” 

he asked, appealingly. “I can’t stay here 
iad 
all night. 

“Mebbe yer could jump across. | 
did—but I’m only a coward.” She was 
becoming sarcastic, but not without a 
purpose. The child was beginning to 
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TWO-BITS 


see that the young man would need 
every incentive she could offer to get 
him to put forth his best efforts. She 
had no doubt of her own ability to clear 
all the chasms, but she was quite sure 
that her companion was not accustomed 
to such tricks. Now, he stood like a 
scared child on the opposite side of the 
litch. If the situation had not been 
so serious, it would have been comical. 

“Well, yer comin’ ?” she asked, impa- 
tiently. 

Ile stepped back for a run, but when 
he came to the edge again he stopped 
short and looked ruefully at the red 
glow beneath him. He held out his 
hand, but drew it back suddenly, as he 
felt the intense heat. Then what little 
courage he possessed forsook him, and 
he began to whimper. 

“{ just can’t make it, Two-bits. What- 
ever shall I do?” 

“\V-a-ll,” drawled the matter-of-fact 
girl, “I s’pose I could go ahead an’ git 
some of the fellers from town ter come 
out an’ help yer across. They'll make no 
end of fun of yer, though.” 

“Blast the fun!” he cried. “Hurry 
up and get me out of this, most any 
way. 

“All right. Stay where you are, and 
V’ll be back after a while;” and she 
bounded away like a deer, leaving George 
Casey sitting there in the night all 
alone. 

Minutes dragged like hours, and the 
darkness seemed to grow thicker every 
moment, except when it was penetrated 
by that uncanny glow from down below. 
He tried to analyze the sounds which 
he heard occasionally, and soon worked 
himself into a frenzy by his imagination 
of the wild animals by which he was 
surrounded. He had ample time to recover 
from his frenzy, for his guide had not 
yet returned. Then he arose and looked 
again at the chasm that was retaining 
him. He was half ashamed of himseif 
to think that he was afraid to leap it, 
and he wondered what some of his old 
friends would think if they should see 
him here, waiting for a girl to get some- 
one to come and help him jump a dis- 
tance of five feet. Again he stepped 
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back, and gathered himself for the leap. 
Again he came near the edge—and again 
he stopped short. The mere distance 
was nothing, but the uncertainty of the 
landing on the other side, and the cer- 
tainty of a horrible death if he failed 
to land—he decided not to risk it. Then, 
as he strained his eyes to catch sight of 
the rescuing party, he thought with 
bitter anguish of the jokes that would 
be enjoyed at his expense by the fellows 
in the camp. He knew that he had tried 
to lord it over them, and now they would 
have a chance to get even. He could 
imagine T'wo-bits, as she ran into the 
Last Chance saloon, and in great hilarity 
told the boys how she had left “thet 
feller from Boston” out on the edge 
of a chasm on “Hell’s Hill.” He could 
hear their loud laughter as they pre- 
pared to come in search of him, and 
even now he could think of some of 
the jibes that would be thrust at him. 
It would be awful. He almost believed 
he would rather die where he was than 
to face the taunts of the gang of men 
the next day. 

In the midst of these thoughts he 
spied a light in the distance. It wavered, 
was lost, and appeared to view again. 
Yes, it was a lantern, and it was bear- 
ing toward him. Should he shout to 
show them where he was? No, that 
would only add pleasure to their huge 
joke. He would remain quiet, even at 
the risk of having them miss him. 

“If Two-bits only had sense enough 
to tell them some yarn about me getting 
hurt, or something of that kind.” he 
said. Then he remembered that she 
had not been in the best of humor, and 
decided that she would probably enjoy 
the sport as much as any of the others. 

The lhght was coming nearer. He 
wondered that he heard no sound, and 
was almost frightened at the peculiar 
and swift way in which the light 
approached him. 

“Hello!” ealled a voice. “Where are 
yer, Mr. Casey?” It was the voice of 
Two-bits, and it was sweet music in 
his ears. 

“Right — this 
answered. 


way, Two-bits,” he 
“Have you brought help?” 
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She came to the other side of the gulf, 
and thrusting a heavy plank out toward 
him, she drawled: 

“Y-a-s. TThar’s yer help. Did yer 
think I was a-goin’ ter give yer away 
ter the gang? Gosh, man, yer would 
never a-heard the last of it. I guess 
we ken make it all right with this here.” 
Then, making sure the plank was rest- 
ing securely on either side, she ordered, 
“Now, git spry, and don’t waste no 
time. Hop across, I tell yer!” 

As they came to the last crevice where 
the board was necessary, George paused. 

“W-a-ll,” drawled Two-bits, as she 
waited, with arms akimbo; “this is the 
last one. Yer goin’ ter give up now? 
If yer do, Ill leave yer fer good, dead 
sure.” 

“Two-bits,” said George, and there 
was considerable pathos in his voice; a 
tear also came into his eye, but the dark- 
ness made it invisible. “Two-bits,”’ he 
repeated, “will you forgive me for call- 
ing you a coward? You are the bravest 


girl I ever knew, and you’ve been real 
kind to et Will you forgive me?” 
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“Aw, come along with yer,” said the 
girl, greatly embarassed. “It’s my 
*pinion yer fellers in the east jist talk 
ter hear yer heads roar half the time, 
an’ don’t mean what yer say.” 

“And ‘Two-bits,’ he continued, 
“nobody must know anything about the 
way I behaved this night. I should never 
hear the last of it.” 

“Trust me fer thet, you bet !” declared 
the faithful girl. 

They neared the town, walking side 
by side. The board had been thrown 
away, and from their appearance no one 
would have known that anything out 
of the ordinary had occurred. As ie 
left her at her own door he pressed her 
hand tightly, and said: 

“You are a brave girl—a regular 
heroine.” 

Next day she found a pony tied to 
the post in front of her mother’s house, 
and on the beautiful saddle which it 
bore, was pinned a note which read: 

“This is Nickel, a present to T'wo-bits, 
the brave little girl who was good to a 
coward.” 














Across Kern River 


by Inma WEILL 


Behind, the plains stretch out to meet the sky; 


Before, the bluff 


falls sheer into the trees 


That shield the winding river from the eye; 


3eyond, 
The foothills kneel 
The shrine, that 


To meet the sky in broken, 


like votaries on bended knees, 

before their mountain shrine— 
lifts its dim blue mysteries 
mist-veiled line. 


The cool soft fingers of the western breeze 
Stir the brown sword-points of the brittle grass 

And then are gone, like sounds half heard in sleep. 
Swift rustling to their holes the lizards pass. 

A loosened pebble clatters down the steep. 


A hawk, 


etched clear 


against the flawless blue, 
Circles and circles till it 


fades from view. 
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Frederick Billings 


By Joun Wricut BuckKHAM 





S THE great 

commonwealth 

on this Pacific 
coast becomes more 
firmly established it 
is incumbent upon us 
to preserve its history, 
and to cherish the 
memory of its found- 
ers—the men who 
wrought not merely 
for their own ends, 
but for the long 
future. One of those 
who built wisely and 
patriotically in the 
early days of Califor- 
nia was Frederick 
Billings. He was 
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FREDERICK BILLINGS ; BORN, 


27, 1823; DIED, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1890 


“The times are far 
away when we were 
there together, but I] 
remember my six 
months there with 
more satisfaction than 
any six months of 
my student life, and 
the reason is that I 
was especially faith- 
ful. I never worked 
so hard, was always 
up at four o'clock 
in the morning, and 
stayed up till ten in 
the evening, and also 
think I lived there for 
some weeks at a cost 
of fiftv cents a week; 








born on the twenty- 

seventh day of September, 1823, in the 
quict little town of Royalton, among 
the green hills of Vermont. His 
father, Oel Billings, a merchant of 
Royalton, was a grandson of John 
Billings, who served in the war of 
American Independence. — Frederick’s 
grandfather, on his mother’s side also 
was a Revolutionary soldier. In 1835 
Ocl Billings removed to Woodstock, 
Vermont, and in this beautiful village, 
distinguished as the early home of 
Hiram Powers, the sculptor, and George 
?. Marsh, the. linguist, Frederick Bill- 
ines found a home to which his 
affection clung to the end of his life. 
To complete his preparation for col- 
lege he spent six months at the Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 
His caliber and capacity for work at 
that early age appear in a_ letter 
written by him many years after to 
his life-long friend and _ schoolmate 
at this famous academy, Rev. S. H. 
Willey, D.D., of San Francisco. He 
wrote: 


boarding myself, buy- 
ing brown bread, molasses, codfish and 
potatoes.” 

In 1840, Mr. Billings entered the Uni- 
versity of Vermont at Burlington, and 
was graduated in 1844, in the same class 
with Judge Charles L. Benedict of New 
York, Bishop W. B. W. Howe and Pro- 
fessor Moses S. Royce. Returning to 
Woodstock, he studied law, and was 
admitted to the Vermont bar in 1848. 
At this juncture in his career came 
the lure of California; not, in his 
ease, merely the lure of gold, but 
of a beautiful and = promising new 
land, a complete account of whose 
attractions was brought to him by 
his brother-in-law, Captain Bezer Sim- 
mons, who had himself purchased a 
ranch in Marin county and opened 
a commission house in San Fran- 
cisco, and had returned to conduct his 
wife to the new home. Mr. Billings 
eagerly cast in his lot with the argonauts 
and started for California, with Captain 
and Mrs. Simmons, by way of the isth- 
mus of Panama, in January, 1849. They 
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landed at Monterey in the latter part of 
March, and Mr. Billings went almost 
immediately to San Francisco and 
opened a law office on what is now 
known as Brenham place, on the west 
side of Portsmouth square. Soon after 
he took into partnership, Archibald C. 
Peachy, and the firm became Peachy and 
Billings. In March, 1850, General H. 
W. Halleck joined the firm and it 
became Halleck, Peachy and Billings. 
The circumstances connected with the 
formation of this noted law firm are of 
such interest that they well deserve rela- 
tion in Mr. Billings’ own words. I am 
privileged by the courtesy of Dr. Willey 
to give an extract from a letter from Mr. 
Billings, addressed to him and dated 
Woodstock, Vt., July 10, 1883: 


As to General Halleck, I saw him in San 
Francisco first, I think in May, 1849. I 
arrived at San Francisco on April Ist of 
that year, and immediately put up my sign 
as a lawyer. There was a confused condition 
of things in San Francisco in reference to 
courts and legal matters, and General Hal- 
leck had come up from Monterey as secretary 
of the military government, to look over the 
situation. Dr. T. M. Leavenworth was 
alcalde and held court as such. A self-consti- 
tuted legislative assembly had been organized 
in San Francisco and adopted forms of pro- 
cedure, ignoring entirely the old Mexican 
system and the alcalde’s authority. General 
Halleck took the correct view, that until the 
old system of laws was superseded by com- 
plete authority, no matter how little they 
were understood, they were to be respected; 
and shortly after his return to Monterey | 
received a commission from him appointing 
me to the office of fiscal de tribunal supérieur. 
I did not know at first what it meant, but 
found that it was the title given to the legal 
adviser of the government under the Mexican 
system. It was substantially what the office 
of attorney-general is under the American 
system. 

Brought thus into personal and 
official relations with General Halleck, we 
became great friends, and I was familiar with 
all the proceedings which resulted in the 
constitutional convention and the adoption of 
the constitution, and the election of officers 
under it. I saw Halleck several times in San 
Francisco, and was at Monterey during the 
sitting of the constitutional convention. 
When the legislature met under the constitu 
tion, at San Jose, in January, 1850, Ha!leck 
was present, as I was, to participate in turn 
ing over the old government to the new, and 
you will recollect that two United States 


Halleck and 


close 


senators were to be elected 
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T. Butler King were the candidates I favored, 
but they were not elected, though if Halleck 
had made any effort he certainly would have 
been chosen. 

After the government was inaugurated and 
the senatorial election over, Halleck and | 
had, in San Jose, a very free and full con- 
versation about the future, I remember all 
about it just as well as if it were yesterday. 
We stood up, leaning against a fence, just 
west of a little old hotel there was there. 
He did not know what he was going to do. 
He did not care to stay in the army; there 
was nothing attractive in that life, and he 
was not fond of politics. I immediately 
asked him to join the firm of Peachy and 
Billings as a lawyer. He replied that he was 
not bred to the law, and did not see of what 
use he would be in the firm. We discussed 
the great subject of land titles in California, 
and he became convinced that the settlement 
of those land titles would be a more import- 
ant branch of legal matters in the state than 
all other subjects combined. I insisted that, 
as he was familiar with the Spanish lan- 
guage; knew and had the confidence of the 
old Spanish and Mexican residents of Cali- 
fornia, and had, by virtue of his life at Mon- 
terey and being secretary of state, become 
personally familiar with all the archives, no 
man would be of more value to a legal firm 
than himself, and I urged him to join tlie 
firm, and. he then and there consented, it 
being arranged that he should return to Mon- 
terey to close up matters, and come to San 
Francisco in the following March, and as he 
was older than Peachy and myself, his namie 
should be at the head. 

That was the origin of the firm of Halleck, 
Peachy and Billings, and that firm continued 
until 1861; Halleck having specially the 
charge of the cases growing out of land titles 
before the land commissioners sent out by 
the United States government and the federal 
courts. During that time, as you know, he 
wrote a very valuable work on international 
law. After the war began, of course you are 
familiar with his whole history. I need not 
say to you, who knew him so well, how much 
I respected him, and how closely we were 
bound together. He was an intense worker, a 
man of sterling character, of the highest 
integrity, and capable of great achievement 
in any direction to which he turned his mind; 
and in the firm he justified the opinion that I 
gave at the outset, that he would be of 
immense value. The firm had altogether a 
larger practice in the matter of land titles 
than any other firm, and I think that in that 
branch of the business, as well as in its legal 
matters on the commercial side, it was 
greatly respected, and will, I hope, always be 
kindly remembered. 


The firm was afterward enlarged to 
include Trenor W. Park. The office, 
after several times being burned, was 
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finally permanently established in the 
Montgomery block, at that time the finest 
business block west of the Mississippi. 
In the midst of the rush and struggle 
of those eager days of early California it 
was easy to forget all other interests in 
those of pure business and money-mak- 
inv, and to allow private welfare to 
absorb public duty. With Mr. Billings 
this did not occur. He was finely true 
to the higher interests of the community, 
being “prominently connected with 
nearly all of the institutions of San 
Franciseo, civil, social and religious.””* 
Ife was one of the original members of 
the First Presbyterian church of San 
Francisco and gave it his hearty and 
encrous support, personal and financial. 
cause of education found in him a 
foremost and ardent friend. He was an 
early member of the school board and 
an cloquent and efficient advocate of 
education on many public occasions. 


* Nore—From a memorial to the Society of 


California Pioneers. 
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Not only did his personal influence and 
standing carry great weight, but he was 
an unusually gifted and forceful public 
speaker. His speech at the dedication 
of the new school-house on Stockton 
street commanded wide attention and 
was long remembered. 

To the College of California, which 
developed into the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Billings gave the service for 
which he will be longest and most grate- 
fully remembered in this state. His love 
of learning and his sense of indebtedness 
to his own far-away Alma Mater gave 
him a peculiar sympathy with the heroic 
men who were engaged in the enterprise 
of founding an institution for higher 
education in California, and he threw 
himself into it heart and soul, time and 
purse, influence and ability. It was an 
uphill undertaking. Interest was not 
focused in this direction, money was not 
lying idle for investment in this far- 
sighted trust for the production of the 
higher values. But Mr. Billings saw the 
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need, the wisdom, the public spirit of 
the project and became one of its lead- 
ing promoters. 

It was he, who, on behalf of the pro- 
posed Board of Trustees applied to the 
Supreme Court for a charter. He was 
made a member of the first board of 
trustees constituted April 13, 1855. In 
the selection of the site of the college— 
universally recognized as one of the most 
beautiful and inspiring sites for an insti- 
tution of the kind in the world—Mr. 
Billings played a prominent part. It 
was he who christened the chosen spot, 
“Berkeley”—a most happy inspiration 
which the favored university city might 
well have recognized by attaching his 
name to one of her beautiful streets. 
The circumstances connected with the 
choice of the name are as follows, as 
recalled by Dr. Willey. Frederick Law 
Olmstead, who had been secured to plan 


the grounds, was asked to suggest a 
name. He did so, presenting a long list 


of names, none of which, however, com- 
mended itself. One day in a company 
of the friends of the college, when the 
subject was under discussion, Mr. Bill- 
ings, having in mind the lines of that 
famous poem of Bishop Berkeley, 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way” 


exclaimed, “Why not, Berke- 
ley?” The suggestion met with instant 
approval and Berkeley it became. In 
addition to self-sacrificing service, wise 
counsels and enthusiastic “advocacy Mr. 
Billings contributed to the infant col- 
lege that without which it never could 
have come into existence, financial aid. 
It was by no large endowment that the 
institution out of which grew the uni- 
versity was established, but by private 
subscriptions from those actively inter- 
ested in the institution. Of these men, 
each gave to the utmost of his ability, 
but Mr. Billings, according to the his- 
torian of the college, Dr. Willey, “gave 
more than any other individual.” 
Taking all these services into account, 
and the spirit in which they were offered, 
Mr. Billings unquestionably deserves to 
be reckoned, along with Durant and 
Willey and Kellogg, among the founders 


5S? 


of the College of California, and there- 


suddenly 
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fore, of the University of California. 
It is true that in common with others 
he deprecated the submergence of the 
College of California, with its cherished 
ideals, into the university, but could he 
have had the perspective of the years and 
seen the outcome as we ot today sve 
it, there is every reason to believe that 
he would have rejoiced in the result with 
all the enthusiasm of his large mind 
and heart. It was a fitting recognition 
both of his service and capacity when, 
near the close of his residence in Cal .- 
fornia, the trustees tendered to him the 
presidency of the college—an honcr 
which he appreciated but felt himse'f 
obliged to decline. 

In 1860, Mr. Billings went to England 
in the interest of the Mariposa grani, 
and upon his return he was married to 
Miss Julia Parmly, of New York, 
returning with her to San Francisco 
where he remained until 1863. In that 
year he removed from California per- 
manently, to make his winter home in 
New York city and his summer home in 
the old town of his boyhood, Woodstock. 
Henceforth his energy was largely given 
to opening up the resources of the great 
northwest, through the Northern Pacilic 
railroad, of which he was at one time 
president, and throughout whose con- 
struction and early history he was “the 
master spirit of the enterprise and the 
chief architect of its success.” 

Meanwhile, he was giving himself and 


his means to various noble causes. His 
gifts, public and private, were char- 


acterized by a discrimination and fitness 
as beautiful as their generosity. To his 
alma mater, the University of Vermont, 
he presented the valuable library of his 
friend, George P. Marsh, and a library 
building, designed by H. H. Richardson, 
which has few rivals in symmetry and 
beauty. To his church in Woodstock, 
he gave a chapel in memory of his father 
and mother, and also remodeled the 
house of worship after the plan of the 
colonial meeting-house, making a unique 
and extremely pleasing structure. ‘To 
Billings, Montana, named after him, he 
gave a church building. To the Univer- 
sitv of California he gave the portrait 
of Bishop Berkeley, which hangs in the 
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library. In countless quiet ways, he did 
unforgotten benefactions for individuals 
as well as for good objects. In Japan, 
today, is a well-known member of the 
Japanese parliament who owes his edu- 
cation to his generosity—a kindness 
which he has acknowledged by the gift 
a bronze bust of his benefactor to 
rmont university. And there are 
| living many who have shared in 
wide-reaching thoughtfulness and 
dness. In the same manner and the 
e spirit, Mrs. Billings has carried on 

- husband’s benefactions. 
My. Billings was a man of warm and 
il attachments. California did not 
pass out of his heart when he left the 
state. “Everything relating to the cld 
times is of surpassing interest to me,” 
he wrote in 1885, “I shall never get 
ever my love for dear old California.” 
His friendships were strong. For 
Dwight I.. Moody he had a very warm 
regard, and for General Grant. “Poor 
General Grant,” he wrote of him during 
the General’s painful illness, “My heart 
bleeds for him. In later years I have 
come to know him well, and he is one of 
the grandest of heroes and the most 
modest man that ever lived.” To his 


own family he was deeply devoted, and 
the death of his eldest son, Parmly, and 
his invalid boy, Erich, in the same year, 
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doubtless hastened his own death, which 
occurred the following year, September 
30, 1890. “Measured by every stand- 
ard,” wrote the committee of the Society 
of California Pioneers in the memorial 
prepared for the society, “he was a great 
man. 

There is something akin to romance 
in spite of its practical business concerns 
and activities, in the career of this 
high-minded, successful business man. 
He was typically American, coming out 
of the old New England stock, starting 
out for California among the Forty- 
niners, sharing in the establishment of 
the business and institutional life of the 
rich golden state, then, with his home 
in the metropolis of the nation, reach- 
ing out a helping hand in the develop- 
ment of the great northwest, and finally 
lving down to rest among the peaceful 
hills of his native state. Such a life, 
leaving its impress upon the widely 
separate extremities of a vast country, 
and helping to link them together, is 
possible only in such an era of oppor- 
tunitv and development as that in which 
he lived. The times afforded the oppor- 
tunity, but the man made the career, 
wrought the work, left the impress, 
perpetuating and perpetuated, of a life 
devoted to large purposes and noble 
ends. 
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Better at a Distance 


By Roy Farre_tt GREENE 


I like t’ read these novels where the heroes strike an’ strive 
T’ down the wretched villain, an’ unravel all his plot, 
I worship bravery as much as any man alive, 
An’ like t’? see a rascal (in a book, at least), get shot; 
But these rip-roarin’ heroes that they sometimes put in books 
Make all my hair stan’ upright, while the cold sweat beads my brow, 
An’ when I read about *em hoarsely yellin’ out “Gadzooks !” 
I’m glad these novel heroes ain’t a-livin’ here an’ now. 


It’s mighty nice t’ hold ’em at a distance, so t’ speak, 

T’ watch ’em fightin’ duels like they much enjoyed the game— 
They may have all had gentle hearts, mild-mannered been, an’ meek— 

I wouldn’t like t’ live close neighbors to ’em, just the same! 
Suppose a cow of mine, somehow, tore off a lot o’ boards 

From our line-fence, destroyed some crops, an’ thereby raised a row, 
I'd hate t’ settle such affairs with big, broad-bladed swords— 

I’m glad these novel heroes ain't a-livin’ here an’ now! 


When readin’ of ’em, true my heart with admiration pounds 
Against my manly diaphragm, as at their deeds I gloat, 
Yet, well I know, I’d faint t’ hear a voice screech at me “Zounds! 
Gadzooks! Avaunt !”’—My heart would then beat well up in my throat. 
That some of these here novels that a feller reads today 
Are mighty thrillin’ in the dim perspective Ill allow, 
But just between ourselves, you see, I’m very frank t’ say: 
I’m glad these novel heroes ain’t a-livin’ here an’ now! 


ce 
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California’s Norseland 


Where One May Enjoy the Winter Sports of the Adirondacks 


By Artuur W. Nortu 


Photographs by the author 





ATE one Jan- 
- uary afternoon, 

well-satisfied 
with the easy comfort 
of a deep chair on the 
broad veranda of my 
bachelor “Owls’ Nest,” 
| drew a square, blue 
envelope from the 
depths of some one of 
my many pockets and, 
inserting a knife-point 
in an inviting corner, 
I lazily ripped open 
an end. The missive, 
with its carefully 
rounded letters, was 
from a dear little 








—My dear little 
New York 


doing is theirs, never- 
theless, for months 
each year, and I have 
often wondered why 
they leave it untried. 

Many are the hearts 
in sunny California 
that throb  respon- 
sively to the varying 
moods of Dame 
Nature: in budding 
spring they seek her 
on the green hills and 
in the flowery fields; 
in the warmth of sum- 
mer they follow her 


cousin 
= gentlest calls by the 
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New York cousin, and 

my eyes softened over her New Year’s 
grectings; noting the closing sentence 
I chuckled audibly: 

“We had a very merry Christmas at 
our house this year, but I tell you, 
cousin, we were disappointed with our 
state for father gave us a fine toboggan, 
and, so far, we have not had enough 
snow for a single slide. We might just 
as well be living in California!” 

With the blood in my veins still puls- 
ing from the active winter sports of 
the high Sierra, I could smile over the 
last sentence, and yet I was not at all 
surprised at such a statement, for doubt- 
less some geography of exceptionable 
reliability had told my small cousin that 
in the Golden West there are no snow 
sports, and beyond question most Cali- 
lornians never have traveled on snow- 
shoes or known the intoxication of 
flying over ice. The opportunity of so 


tinkling brook or 
across the grassy 
mountain meadow, in the soft loveliness 
of late autumn days they thrill to her 
tender sweetness. And yet how few 
know her when winter comes and, 
retreating shyly to the high Sierra, 
she softly dons her virgin robes of white 
and with cool fingers, silences the voices 
of her wayward streams ana _ restless 
lakes. Happy few! 

As one of them I’ll grow reminiscent 
over the snowy delights which our Cali- 
fornia winters hold in store for those 
who seek them out. Ill go on record 
and then some day, perchance, be called 
a pioneer; some day when sleepy capital 
awakes to the realization that sunny 
California may have her lodges where 
sleighing and skating and_ice-hockey 
may be enjoyed as well as in the Adi- 
rondacks; some day when the winter 
carnivals of Tahoe and Independence 
may rival those of Lake Saranac. 
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DOG TRAY 
RELIEVED 
GUARD DUTY 
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Really, I 
should 


first go 
back a dozen 
years or more 


and listen, again 
an undergradu- 
ate, to a clean- 
cut classmate 
relating a recent 
skiing experience 
in the mountains 
near Lake 
Tahoe, and as 
one of the audi- 





































from skating experiences had in Dres- 
den to regrets over the lack of ice in 
California, I should note his dry sug- 
gestion that she could have skating 
before breakfast time by simply taking 
an Overland and alighting near some 
accessible Sierra lake. 

Of these reminiscences, however, 
will merely dwell upon the conversa- 
tion last mentioned sufficiently long to 
say that before it terminated a New 
Year’s trip to the snow of the hig! 
Sierra had been planned with a brothe: 
of the one and a sister of the other, an 
a mutual friend of the four, as the con 
genial spirits of the expedition. 
Thus it happenec 





that on the last 
day of the year, 
1905, five un- 


daunted but expect- 
ant Californians 
gathered _togethe: 
on an_ east-boun 
Pullman and with 
a gleefulness long 
unknown exhibited 
mittens, — searfs, 
storm-caps of fur, 
Arctics, muffs and 
cloaks, all waranted 
to bid defiance to 
the snow king. 








tors again note PREPARING THE 

that the idea of NOONDAY MEAL IN 
° AN ICE RANGE 

a snow-shoe trip 

in California is 

very attractive and such an unusual 


diversion well deserving of a trial. I 
should go back a round dozen years 
and note and artificial-ice rink in San 
Francisco, where fathers and mothers 
blithely skated away from their aston- 
ished children; an untrained genera- 
tion of California children, but a gen- 
eration apt to learn and of sturdy 
physique. I should pause for an eve- 
ning in a November more than a year 


past, and listen to a _ conversation 
between a young lady and a caller, 
somewhere in some city north of 
Tehachapi: I should hear her pass 
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—Californians * * * * at last had found 
their inheritances of snowy delights 


The hours of the trip fled rapidly, 
and while the evening was yet young 
the belated train slowed down, wheez- 
ing and jolting most resentfully, and 
allowed the five to alight at Summit 
station in the high Sierra. Glowing 
lanterns hurried forward out of the 
smoky darkness, expectant hosts seized 
the luggage and led the way through 
cold, bracing air and into warmth and 
light again; in the briefest space of 
time the-arrivals looked out from cozy 
suites in the hotel and saw two flicker- 
ing lights rise and fall rhythmically in 
the darkness; they heard the sharp toot- 
toot of the engine, the rumbling groan 
of the couplings. The train had left 
them and resumed its eastward journey. 
Their staring eyes fell upon the earth 
again, and it was gleaming white: the 
snow of California was at last before 
them. 

There was no house about the hotel, 
no town near. There appeared to be no 
other guests except a few section hands, 
a railroad fire-gang and four or five 


miscellaneous people, including two 
smal] girls, who viewed with wonder the 


evident awe with which the arrivals 
gazed upon the snow. Five curious 


hands touched the whiteness and cau- 
tiously delved downward; it was dry and 
fluffy and chill; five people laughed so 
softly and cares and years fled before 
their pure joy; up through their finger 
tips, gently touching the fineness of 
her wintery garb, came, with a thrill, 
the charm which Nature breathes over 
those who seek her intimate companion- 
ship, through their veins the blood 
rushed with fuller pulse, their cheeks 
glowed radiant; the fascination of the 
snow, the succession so early given to the 
eastern child had fallen upon these five 
Californians, at last they had found 
their inheritances of snowy delights. 
lor three days they reveled like so 
many children. Each day they rose 
early, refreshed and eager to array them- 
selves in unwonted winter garb; they 
deciphered strange messages, frost-writ- 
ten on the window-panes, and breaking 
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the ice splashed their faces with water 
which stirred the blood in their veins. 
When the soft glow of the dawn 
rested tremulously on the crest of the 
mountains and_= slanting downward, 
jeweled the snow-laden hemlocks, they 
spoke in hushed voices, silent before the 
ethereal beauty of Nature; when the full 
glow of the sun possessed the heavens 
and his messenger rays relieved the piney 
boughs of their heavier burdens and 
called forth the myriad diamonds emblaz- 
oning the world’s rich white garb, they 
shouted with delight, pelted one another 
with snowballs and rushed hither and 
thither on their strange footgear of 
simple leather uppers bound on narrow 
hickory “runners,” boards eight feet in 
length, the upcurved toes thereof ever 
traveling a yard in advance and bravely 
breaking the trail. 


Who invented ski? Some ancient 
snow-bound Norseman, like as_ not. 
Without the ski it would be forlorn 


work trying to navigate the high Sierra 
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in the frequent days when the snow is 
soft and deep; with them it is brave 
sport. On level snow progress is simple, 
on declivities enticing, on ascents dia- 
bolical, requiring much zigzagging and 
properly a rough rope tied about the ski 
to prevent slipping. 

A lake was near the hotel, its seal of 
ice hidden beneath two feet of snow: 
but large shovels in the hands of the 
men of the party assisted by the obliging 
members of the fire gang, soon cleared 
a path in the form of a huge figure 
eight, and brooms wielded by graceful 
hands, revealed the glistening ice. Deli- 
cious the exhilaration of skating, rare 
is its intoxication when an attractive 
companion is nigh and eight inches of 
ice underfoot! And from late October 
days until Christmas time the ice-bound 
lakes along the summit of the Sierra 
shyly await the yet delayed coming of 
the heedless Californians. 

The days passed rapidly. The 


five, 


ever happy and, at each setting of the 
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sun, ever ready to enjoy repose after 
the day’s activity, found the winter 
evenings spent in the genial atmosphere 
of comradeship and music, strangely 
short. The allotted time was over and 
up from the lowlands came the inexor- 
able call to labor, with it again came 
cares and years, come to sit more 
lightly, though, for to the five happy 
explorers the charms of a Sierra winter 
stood revealed. 

The hour is late, but I must linger 
over the return from that first visit to 
the snow, its glamor close about the 
travelers. I see them large-eyed, pic- 
turing Dame Nature, robed in purest 
white, watching beside her sleeping 
streams and lakes, the finger of silence 
to her lips, the beauty of the dawn per- 
vading her retreat; I see them radiant 
with the thought that henceforth, with 
the coming of the Yuletide, they may 
turn again to Nature and in the lofty 
altitudes of California find their inheri- 
tance of white winter. 

Down from the lofty ridges of the 
mighty Sierra they swoop, now bal- 
ancing with a bend of the body, now 
with a guide pole; downward and 
onward they go, nerves tingling, hearts 
heating, on through a landscape rich in 
history and legend. Now they skim the 


snow like an eagle closing in on its 
fleeting prey, now they flounder in some 
bottomless drift. Through the hushed 
and silent grandeur of the deep recesses 
of the Sierra they fly; in the thickets 
of the forests they warily pick their 
toilsome course, idly noting the faint 
tracks of the forest-dwellers; down by 
ill-omened Donner lake they draw faint 
sighs of relief from dangers passed; a 
stretch of level way glistens before them, 
a snow-covered road to serve their 
further purposes. 

A sleigh rushed up, bells jangling 
cheerily. Further on peals of laughter 
greet them, borne upon the crisp air 
from a merry group skating to and fro 
on the frozen surface of a pond. Skiing 
steadily onward the hours pass by and 
the early afternoon is at hand ; unexpect- 
edly the streets of Truckee open before 
them, toboggans and bob-sleds rushing 
down from every declivity. With stif- 
fened fingers the travelers loosen the 
frozen straps of their ski and proudly 
credit themselves with twelve miles 
deep snow skiing for the day. 

And with such a New Year’s day in 
California but a week in the past, was 
it any wonder that the closing statement 
of my little correspondent’s letter 
seemed agreeably amusing to me? 


Deserted 


By Hersert BasHrorp 


A rack of poles half tumbled down, 
A clear creek gliding softly by, 

A mound of shells, sharp-edged and brown, 
With clouds of insects swarming nigh. 


A broken arrow, spear of bone, 
An image shaped by unskilled hands, 
A mat of reeds, strange beads of stone, 
The slow, white smoke from seattered brands. 


A long-armed maple gaunt and _ bare, 
Slim shadows crossed upon the ground, 
A buzzard wheeling high in air, 
A lean wolf lurking close around. 











DAWN 


By ALLAN DUNN 


Drawing by the author 


Dark! 


Swinging on through the night, 


The world seems to pause in its 
flight ; 
And, hark! 
Thrilling up in the dusk, 
Like a soul released from the husk; 
A lark. 
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A Universe of Stone 


ACK STRAM followed the stooping figure 

of the shift-boss down a windy tunnel. 

Beneath their heavy boots the springing 
mid-rail plank sucked and splashed in a 
rivulet of ink. Falling erystal drops from 
the jagged tunnel roof flashed like tiny 
meteors in the flare of their candles. 

In time they came to a place where the 
massive beams overhead were sagged and 
split, with their ends flattened down on the 
posts that upheld them. The posts them- 
selves were reeling out of line and some 
were half buried in the soft floor, while the 
lagging boards between were bulging and 
broken. 

“Ileavy ground here,” said Stram, ducking 
his head and shoulders to pass beneath a 
sunken cap. 

“You bet,” answered the shift-boss. “Worst 
in the mine. It won’t be long, though, 
before we have it caught up. Here,” the 
shift-boss stood still and pointed into a 
square recess at the side of the tunnel; 
“here’s your place. Just climb that ladder; 
your partner’s up in the stope. You can’t 
miss the place. There’s only one little stope 
at the top of the ladder.” 

The shift-boss put one hand on a rung of 
the ladder, and, looking up into the darkness 
of the man-way, shouted: ‘Hallo, up there, 
Co-o-ey!” 

“Hallo!” came the response, faintly, filter- 
ing down through the dead air. 

“Nothing down.” 

“AL right.” This second ery slid down 
on some favoring current and fairly boomed 
in the tunnel. ‘The voice was sonorous, and 
very low in pitch. 

“Now you can go up,” said the shift-boss, 
turning to Stram. Then as his eyes rested 





on the other, he asked, sharply: ‘“What’s 
the matter with you?” 

Stram’s face had become white, like chalk. 
There were dark splotches under his eyes. 
He scratched his cheek with a_ trembling 
finger. 

“T can’t go up there,” he faltered. 

“Why can’t you go up there?” asked the 
shift-boss, staring. 

“Because I can’t.’ Stram licked his lips 
with a dry tongue. “That man up there 
hates me. He might kill me. He’s got the 
best reason in the world to hate me.” 

The shift-boss began to suspect Stram’s 
sanity. ‘“You’re dreaming,” said he, con- 
temptuously. “I thought you told the fore- 
man you had just got here from Alaska? I 
thought you said you were a stranger here?” 

“I did say so. But that voice up there. 
That voice is the voice of Jim Spear, and— 
and he’s my enemy, he is.’ Stram finished 
almost inaudibly. 

“Jim Spear? Ha, ha!” the shift-boss 
roared. “That’s a pretty good joke, that is. 
Why, I’ve known that man well for five 
years. His name’s not Spear; it’s Fox—Jim 
Fox.” 

“Fox, did you say?” asked Stram, eagerly, 
with a thrill of joy in his tone. “Fox? Well, 
that’s Jim Spear’s voice all right. Still, 
Jim’s in Idaho—leastwise, that’s what she 
said. I was pretty dead sure him to be in 
Idaho *  Stram had again lapsed into 
inaudible muttering. 

“Well?” asked the shift-boss, at length. 
“Going up, are you; or going to stand there 
the rest of the shift?” 

“Yes, yes. To must have made a mistake. 
Of course; just a fool mistake.” Stram put 
one foot on the ladder. “Just a fool mis 
take,” he repeated, beginning to climb, slowly 
and heavy-footed, 
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“Shall I man the windlass, and have you 
hoisted?” asked the impatient shift-boss, sar- 
castically. 

“No, thanks,” laughed Stram, with a show 
of alacrity. “I’m haunted by a voice, I guess. 
That’s what’s the matter with me.” 

After the shift-boss had gone on his rounds, 
Stram climbed slower and slower. He was 
almost at the point of turning back. The 
mine did not look good to him; yet he kept 
going up, one reluctant foot after the other 
rasping on the iron rungs. Some influence 
seemed to be urging him against his will. 
Soon he came to an oven-like heat, filled with 
the reek of rotting timber. Sweat gushed 
from every pore. He rested and gasped. He 
climbed a few. steps more, then reached his 
candle across the man-way to look carefully 
at the joints of the huge timbers. After this 
inspection he shook his head gravely. He 
knew, from long years of study of the under- 
ground world, that he was in a dangerous 
place. 

“Them timbers,” he muttered, “can’t hold 
much longer. That’s certain. Let ’em start 
once, and they’re gone.” 

Several times on the way up he was 
startled by the sharp, ominous crack of some 
ponderous brace slowly but surely retreating 
before the victorious rock. 

Stram had not done any underground work 
for several months. He was soft. The climb 
was beginning to tell on him. By the time 
he reached the head of the ladder, he was 
panting, and his clothes were soaking wet. 
He poked his head up between the boards 
of the landing, and looked down the stope. 
It was like looking into a tunnel, perhaps 
fifty feet in length and about eight feet wide. 
The side walls tipped to the left, and were 
about twice the height of a man. At the 
far end a man was standing on a low plat- 
form and was driving a wooden wedge 
between a newly placed timber and the rock 
wall against which it abutted. He was 
partly hidden behind the post. His candle- 
stick, with burning candle, was stuck into the 
post opposite. 

Stram began to walk toward the man, but 
had gone only a few steps, when there burst 
a great crackling crash behind him, followed 
by a prolonged, thundering roar. A quick 
blast of hot air passed, taking out his light 
and the light beyond. In the profound dark- 
ness that came after, he felt a terrific blow 
behind the shoulder, and something fiendishly 
cruel, relentless, pitiless, sawed and seared 
into his back. 

After this came an interval of silence as 
absolute as the darkness. This, however, was 
soon’ disturbed by the man at the far end. 
Stram heard the click of a match-box opening, 
and saw the phosphorescent blue trail of a 
damp match-head. He saw the luminous line 
again and again extended, and heard the 
impatient muttered curse. Then he fumbled 
for his own box, and managed, after effort, 
to light his candle. 
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“Hallo, there!” called the other man. 
“Who’s that?” 

“Hallo!” said Stram, weakly. “I got up 
just in time.” 

The man came over and held out his 
eandle for a light. Thus the faces of both 
were brought into vivid sight by the double 
flame. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” ejaculated the man. 

“Jim Spear!” gasped Stram, backing 
against a post. 

They eyed each other warily. Their fists 
clenched and their nostrils dilated. Their 
breath came quickly. Their eyes narrowed 
and flashed. Stealthily their hands moved 
toward their knives. In the shadows nearby 
the grim god of battle smiled and waited. 

But just then, with a sudden forward 
lurch, Stram slid down to his knees and 
squatted on the ground. Glistening on the 
post behind him was left a dark stain. 
Stram smiled feebly, and said: “I guess it’s 
up to you. I’m sick.” 

Spear’s eyes were fastened on the stain just 
above Stram’s head, which was slowly sending 
down long viscous streamers. Finally he 
looked at the helpless man, and as he did 
so a strange light flashed into his eyes. He 
turned his back on Stram, and, holding his 
candle high above his head, peered up into 
the cavernous opening which the cave had 
just made in the stope roof. Afterwards, he 
came and sat opposite Stram, under the same 
set of timbers. He began industriously to 
pick off the hardened tallow that had accumu- 
lated on the thimble of his candlestick. 

Stram watched him _ closely, — silently. 
Spear said presently, without looking up: 
“T reckon that cave has put the kibosh on 
both of us. There’s mor’n a hundred feet of 
rock between here and the drift.” 

“Man-way gone?’ asked Stram. 

“The whole country below has come 
together,” said Spear, still picking tallow. 

Several minutes passed silently. Stram 
was breathing in short, spasmodic gasps that 
shook his whole body. He sat on a large 
flat slab of hanging wall slate, which was 
strongly lighted by the candle, held weakly 
in his right hand. Suddenly across this 
table of slate, a red stream crawled out from 
behind him, and, running merrily to the edge, 
began to drip on the floor of the stope. 

Spear gave a quick glance at this, and then 
stood up. 

“What’s thé matter with your back?” he 
asked. “Rock hit you?” 

“Piece o’ hangin’ wall, I guess,” said 
Stram, smiling. 

“Lemme see.” Spear stood over him, and 
laid a hand gently on his shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t trouble. T’aint worth while.” 

“Lemme see it.” Spear spoke with com- 
mand in his voice. “Try to turn a little 
bit.” 

Stram essayed, obediently, but could not 
move until Spear aided him to turn his back 
from the post. 
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“Humph!” grunted Spear, as he looked at 
the back. “Hurt you any?” 

“Oh, a little bit at first,” assented Steam. 
“Just at first. Seems to be getting numb, 
now.” 

In an instant Spear’s flannel shirt was off, 
and in another he had cut it into long strips. 

“Sit steady,” said he, applying the blade 
of his knife to Stram’s jumper. “I’m going 
to cut your jumper and shirt.” 

Stram made no move nor sound, except to 
cry out once as Spear pulled a bandage snug. 
“[ don’t know as it’ll be much good,” said 
Spear when his work was done. ‘“Mebbe it’ll 
stop it a little bit.” Then he folded up his 
own jumper for a pillow and placed it behind 
Stram’s shoulder. He also took the candle- 
stick out of the inert hand and blew out the 
candle. ‘No use bein’ extravagant,” said he, 
in a voice quite rinsed of hatred. “We’ve 
got quite a while to stay here, like as not.” 

He stuck his lighted candle in the post, 
and took an extra one from his boot. 

“Got any candles?” he asked. 


Stram nodded toward his left bootleg. 
Spear reached into the leg and found one. 


Then he took another from his own bootleg, 
saying: “That makes three and a half.” 

Taking his watch out, he began to wind it. 
“Two o’clock,” said he. After this a long 
period of silence passed, disturbed only by 
Stram’s breathing. The naked trunk of Spear 
was streaming with sweat. He kept his eyes 
away from Stram, although the other 
watched him furtively, with a light in his 
eye of wistfulness and gratitude. 

The heat steadily increased. The air slowly 
was losing its oxygen. Both men became 
drowsy, and careless of their fate. Spear 
began to nod, and at last slept. Centuries 
passed of feverish dreams, with constant, 
throbbing, torturing pains in the head, and 
a hideous dread in the heart. When he 
opened his eyes again it was upon the perfect 
and awful night of a universe of stone. 

He found his matches, and lighted a new 
candle. He also discovered Stram, and the 
discovery shocked him, for in his slumber he 
had forgotten the apparition of his one-time 
partner. Stram evidently was dead. His 
head was back and mouth open. Spear held 
the candle close to Stram’s face. Stram sud- 
denly opened his eyes, which for a second 
expanded with horror, and then, some door 
of memory opening, softened and soon became 
alight with peace. 

“It’s ten o'clock,’ said 
thirsty.” 

“Jim,” said Stram; “do you think they’ll 
be able to dig us out of here?” 

“Tf they try to put a raise up in the 
hanging wall,” answered Spear, thoughtfully, 
“they might get us. That is, if the air here 
holds out that long. But if they try to put 
up a raise in the footw all they’ li never make 
it in a thousand years.” 

“T guess we'll have to be strapped on 
boards when we’re taken out this trip, Jim.” 


Spear. “I’m 
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Spear felt a sudden chill, which came with 
the picture Stram’s words painted. He 
checked it with set jaws everywhere but in 
his hands, which were trembling like aspen 
leaves. 

“Jim, I don’t think I’ll ever get out o’ here 
alive, anyhow. I reckon I’m hurt pretty 
bad.” 

“Yes, Jack, pretty bad.” 

After a pause, Stram said, with a peculiar 
thrill in his voice: “Jim, I—l—you 
wouldn’t mind tryin’ to forgive me, would 
you? I believe it would make dyin’ a sight 
easier.” 

Spear looked Stram gravely in the eyes. 
Finally he took Stram’s hand. “I forgive 
you, partner,” said he. 

Stram nodded, while a tear rolled down 
his cheek. Some hours later Spear said: 
“The last candle’s giving out and the air is 
giving out.” 

When the candle had burned down to a 
disk resting on_a little piece of rock, Stram, 
who had seemed to be sleeping, suddenly 
raised his head and listened. “Hark!” he 
whispered. His eyes were shining with fever. 
“Hark! I hear footsteps comin’!” 

“Footsteps!” exclaimed Spear, 
uneasily up the darkening stope. 

“Footsteps, footsteps are comin’, 
Stram, whispering. 

Spear, thoroughly aroused, rested on his 
elbow and listened intently. It was true, dull 
sounds like footsteps were audible. 

“That’s not footsteps. They’re diggin’ for 
us, Jack; they’re diggin’ for us!” Spear cried. 
“They’re puttin’ up a raise. Don’t you hear 
‘em ?” 

But Stram’s ears were hearing sounds not 
of earth. ‘“They’re comin’ down long, long 
tunnels for us,” said Stram, speaking in a 
hoarse monotone. “They’re searchin’ for us. 
But —--” His eyes faintly caught the gleam 
of the terror in his soul, and his lower jaw, 
dropping, dragged open his lips. “But, do 
you think God’s angels can ever find us in 
this hell-hole?”’ 

Spear had thrown himself on the stope 
floor, where, with his ear against the rock, 
he was listening with all his might. He 
could hear the picks being driven furiously 
against the ground far below. He jumped up 
and glued his ear to the hanging wall. 

“Fools!” he cried. “They’re trying the 
footwall!” 

Soon after the sickly flame sputtered in 
a little pool of grease, flared up and expired, 
leaving the eternal night. 

The heat was terrible. Spear lay face 
downward on the floor of the stope and 
rested his forehead on his arm. He was 
beginning to feel a drowsiness too strong to 
fight against. 


gazing 


” repeated 


“Good-bye, Jack; I’m going to sleep.” 
said he. Stram made no answer. A little 


later, however, Stram suddenly cried out: 
“May we, by His passion and cross, be 
brought to the glory—to the glory, ot His 
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resurrection, through the same Christ, our 
Lord. Amen.” 
Spear, hearing the words, lifted his head 
a moment, and then dropped it on his arm. 
EpwArp WILBER PARKER. 





The Blue Bucket Diggings 
"Toto: was a time when the then terri- 


tory of Oregon was a favorite spot for 
‘ the star of empire to head for in taking 
its way westward, when it was not possible 
to ride in swift-moving railroad trains. The 
emigration of 1844 came in its own ox-trains. 
Those trains were surely personally con- 
ducted. One outfit comprised ninety wagons, 
and after it had swam Snake river, took the 
so-called Meek cut-off, which ran around 
instead of across the Blue mountains. The 
way was rough, and oxen gave out, and food 
was all used up, and the trip was a hard one 
before the company struck the Deschutes 
river and worked its way down to The Dalles. 

“What is that stuff?” said Levi Herren, 
one of the pioneers, as he picked up some 
lumps of yellow metal on the edge of a creek 
one morning. 

“That,” said Sam Allen, another of the 
company, “looks like sunburned iron, and | 
will hammer some of it out on my wagon- 
tires and shoe my oxen with it.” 

And William Herren threw a tew chunks 
of it into his wagon-box to tote along as 
curios. And after the unfortunate woman 
who had died the night before had been 
buried near the camp, the train again started, 
and when the next stop was made Lafe Kiser 
found that he had forgotten a blue water- 
bucket at the last stopping-place. 

The pioneers went on, and at the end of 
their journey they settled on the fertile 
Chemeketa prairie, around where Salem now 
adds architectural beauty to the landscape. 
They went through the usual frontier hard- 
ships, and a few years later, when Cali- 
fornia’s gold discovery excited the world, a 
number of them traveled down to Feather 
river and mined. Two years later they 
returned to their Oregon farms, fighting their 


way through the Rogue River Indians, and 
brought home with them many golden nug- 
gets. Then the chunks of mysterious metal 
that William Herren had thrown into his 
wagon-box were hunted up and found to be 
similar stuff to the California nuggets. 

An expedition was fitted out to go and 
find the spot where the pioneers had camped, 
and it was expected that lots of gold would 
be brought back. The location was supposed 
to be in what French-Canadian trappers had 
named the Malheur country, but winter had 
set in when the gold-seekers arrived over 
there, and they had to come back empty- 
handed. The next spring Sam Parker, one of 
the older pioneers, fitted out his sons to go 
and seek the gold, and drew a rough map of 
the region as he remembered it, and told 
them they would find the remains of the blue 
bucket and the woman’s grave. They failed 
to find the place. Then Sam himself struck 
out, full of confidence and poor opinions of 
those who could not solve such an easy prob- 
lem, and he came back empty-handed, saying 
the country had completely changed. 

Several other small parties started out to 
find these Blue Bucket diggings, as they came 
to be called, and several of them never came 
back. The Malheur Indians arranged all 
that. J. W. Virtue, who afterwards dis- 
covered the famous Virtue mine, headed one 
well-equipped party hunting the Blue Bucket. 
and the Indians stampeded and captured 
every one of their horses. Then they watched 
to see the whites abandon their camp, so 
they could get the rest of the stuff. But the 
whites made a bonfire of their saddles and 
packs, and marched home with what few 
provisions they could carry on their backs. 

All over the far-reaching Malheur, the 
Owyhee and the Harney country the Blue 
Bucket diggings have been searched for, but 
are still to be found. The Oregon prospector 
who has not hunted the Blue Bucket has 
slipped a cog. The nearest find to their sup- 
posed locality were the Canyon City diggings, 
where millions in gold dust have been taken 
out of the creek. But pioneers of °44 say 
that that is not the locality where they left 
their blue bucket. J. W. REDINGTON. 
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The Course 


The Juvenile Court in San Francisco 


Elsewhere in this number appears an inter- 
esting account of the work of Judge Lindsey, 
of Denver, the pioneer, as he might be called, 
in the work of saving boys from crime and 
prson influences. A similar work is going 
on in many cities of the country, and Pacific 
Coast cities are not far behind. At least five 
cities of California besides San Francisco— 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, Fresno 
and San Jose—have well developed juvenile 
courts. The San Francisco court was insti- 
tuted in May, 1903, under the legislative act 
of that year, through the untiring efforts of 
the California Club, the Associated Charities, 
the Merchants’ Association and other large- 
hearted organizations and individuals. The 
original law of 1903 laid the foundation for 
the legal machinery, which the revised statute 
of 1905 perfected and put into operation. 
This law provided, among other things, for 
an advisory committee, which appoints pro- 
bation officers, secures funds and establishes 
the proper connecting link between the judge 
and probation officers and the general public. 

Since the establishment of this court over 
2100 separate delinquency cases and several 
hundred dependents have been handled under 
the fatherly care of Judge Murasky. His 
eyes, ears and hands are the probation officers 
and volunteer workers. One officer looks 
after the school records of the court’s wards; 
another sees to their working side—is the 
official “job chaser”; still another is the 
directory and “dictionary”’—he knows every 
boy, his doings and undoings for years past. 

Concerning the San Francisco work, Arthur 
J. Todd, the present chief probation officer, 
says: “Mere numbers of cases are barren, 
and give no hint of sensational captures, toil- 
some investigation, patient probation, suc- 
cessful reformation or occasional failure. 
Neither do they suggest the hearty codpera- 
tion of teachers, friends and employers, or of 
the rapid development of the general public’s 
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interest. Already. the juvenile court has 
proven that it pays to study a child rather 
than brand him; to see him as a growing 
thing responding to his environment rather 
than as a criminal born, fixed and destined 
to wreck. Already, even, are men looking 
toward the employment of its methods in 
dealing with adult offenders. Let this be 
taken as an earnest of the future of the 
juvenile court in San Francisco.” 





At La Grande Beach 


Along the entire coast of the Pacific there 
exists no more picturesque frontage than La 
Grande Beach, recently acquired by the 
Golden State Realty company, of Los Ange- 
les. Sol Davis and E. L. Kornfeld, the chief 
officers of the company, while on a trip to 
San Francisco, recognized the positive beauty 
and great possibilities of this ideal beach, 
and after thorough personal investigation 
quickly secured every foot of the frontage 
possible to attain. As a result this beach, 
with its beautiful slope, extending back to a 
high point, giving a far-reaching and unob- 
structed view of the ocean, has already 
become famous as the coming midway resort 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

La Grande Beach is twenty miles long and 
three hundred feet in width, located twelve 
miles south of the city of San Luis Obispo, 
268 miles south of San Francisco and 216 
miles north of Los Angeles, with the growing 
town of Oceano, on the coast line of railway, 
and the attractive El Pizmo beach, close at 
hand. It is at this point that Southern 
Pacific passengers coming from the north get 
their first view of the ocean. As the train 
stops at Oceano, tourists alight or raise the 
“ar windows to view the great expanse of 
water, drink in the beauty of the billows and 
enjoy to the full the fresh salt air. 

The company has expended several hundred 
thousand dollars in the purchase of the beach 
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INTERIOR OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SAN FRANCISCO; MR. HOGUE, FOREMAN, AND 
T. CARRICK, MASTER MECHANIC. ABOUT THREE HUNDRED MEN ARE EMPLOYED AT THESE SHOPS 


frontage, extending back to Oceano station 
and north to the Arroyo Grande river, and 
a large portion of the heavy purchase has 
been platted into business lots fronting on 
the strand, with ample provision for resi- 
dence lots overlooking the ocean. All of the 
acreage has been carefully surveyed, parks 
provided, and broad streets and avenues laid 
out, conforming to the natural contour of 
the undulating land, the idea being to lay the 
foundation for a coast resort and residence 
advantages similar to those enjoyed by the 
residents of Palm Beach, Florida. The resi- 
dence lots will be lined with oaks and palms, 
and vines and flowering plants which flourish 
luxuriantly will add to the beauty of the 
many homes that will soon rise here. 

The company has formulated elaborate 
plans for the immediate development and 
improvement of this beautiful property. The 
improvement plan will call for the outlay 
of a large sum of money, aggregating about 
three hundred thousand dollars. Engineers 
and architects have prepared detailed draw- 
ings for a long pleasure pier to be built from 
the center of the beach frontage into the sea 
at a distance of 1000 feet, with a pleasure 
pavilion and dancing hall at the end, with an 
additional structure for use as a boat landing 
and office. A large auditorium and pavilion 


in course of erection on a wide lot fronting 
the strand, the grading of the strand is in 
progress, and a wide boulevard and walk 
extending the full length of the tract is being 
constructed. In addition to these improve- 
ments, the company will erect a large hotel 
affording accommodations as complete and 
satisfactory as those obtained at San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, or any other coast resort. 
The bath-house and plunge will have features 
that will excel those of other bathing resorts 
on the coast. 


San Francisco’s Substantial Progress 


The real estate sales of San Francisco prop- 
erty, in 1905, were more than $72,000,000. 
The number and amount of transactions far 
surpassed the record of any other year in the 
history of San Francisco. There was no 
single transaction of the amount of a million 
or even three-quarters of a million dollars, 
yet the purchases numbered 9,500. A feature 
of the year was the number of purchasers 
of Market-street property. There was over 
a dozen large transactions, beginning with 
the sale of the lot on the south side of Mar- 
ket street, west of Sixth, at the rate of 
$10,000 a front foot, the highest figure yet 
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reached in the Saf Fran- 
cisco real estate market. 
New and modern buildings 
are doing much for the 
value of property in other 
streets than Market. Grant 
avenue, in the neighborhood 
of Post street, is an instance 
of this march of progress. 
On the northwest corner of 
those streets the fireproof 
and stone-front Shreve 
building has been erected, 
and within a few months 
its duplicate will be built 
by Mrs. Head, on the south- 
west corner, and another 
large building will be con- 
structed on the southeast 
corner of the two thorough- 
fares. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that real estate, 
which was selling for from 
$1,000 to $1,500 a front foot 


on this avenue five or six 
years ago, has changed 


hands during the last twelve 
months at from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a foot and upward. 
California street, particu- 
larly between Montgomery 
and Sansome streets, has 
advanced greatly in value 
since the late Alvinza Hay- 
ward erected the present 
Kohl building, on the north- 
east corner of California 
and Montgomery _ streets. 
Since then, the Mercantile 
Trust company has built on 
the north side and the Mer- 


chants’ Exchange on_ the 
south side of California 
street. When the Bank of 


California decided to build 

on the northwest corner of Sansome and 
California streets, and the California Title 
Insurance and Trust company bought a site 
for a building, adjoining, on California 
street, it was found that land values had 
increased enormously, and in the second 
instance, nearly $7,000 a front foot was 
paid for a lot extending back to Halleck 
street. 

At the same time, with little or no 
improvement of mark, considerable invest- 
ment has taken place on Battery street, some 
on Sansome street, and there has been a 
tendency to extend further to the northward ; 
Clay, Commercial, Montgomery street, and 
even Montgomery avenue. To the south, in 
this district, there has been some investment, 
on Bush and Sutter streets, while Post, 
Geary, and more especially Ellis, Eddy and 
Turk streets and Golden Gate avenue, have 
been the scenes of much activity, as far west 
as Polk and Larkin streets. Facing on Union 
Square, on Geary street, the record price of 
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JOHN D. ISAACS 


$€5,000 a front foot was made in the sale of 
fifty-five feet frontage for $275,000. With 
the exception of this piece and that on the 
southeast corner of Geary and Powell streets, 
this entire block is being handsomely built up. 

In the Western Addition less was done, for 
the reason that because of the desirable view 
and the social standing of the residents, land 
in that district has become so valuable and 
the requirements of new residences so great, 
that only the very wealthy can meet these 
conditions. The result of this has been to 
compel persons of moderate means to seek 
elsewhere for homes. The neighborhood of 
Buena Vista Park has particularly benefited 
from this demand. Many of the houses 
recently built thereabout are decidedly 
attractive in appearance, and in a number of 
cases they are very inexpensive, the cost rang- 
ing from $6,000 to $25,000. During the year 


speculation in outside lands was largely 
diverted from the north to the south of 
Golden Gate Park, the Richmend = and 
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Presidio Heights region, showing, however, 
evidence of substantial growth. The rush to 
the district south of the park, beyond the 
bounds of the present car-line accommoda- 
tions, was due to the inception of the Park- 
side project. The improvements there are 
well under way, and a franchise has been 
applied for for an electric car line, which 
will place Parkside in direct and rapid com- 
munication with the United Railway system. 


A Deserved Recognition 


Some one has said that the west makes 
men. It surely does, and because of geog- 
raphy and industry and philosophy it makes 
railroad men. Demands of pioneer construc- 
tion, the stress of soul that comes from 
everyday self-reliance develops that sturdi- 
ness of spirit that makes the man. If John 
Dove Isaacs of the Harriman system is not 
an example of all this, then his friends don’t 
know him. The saying of this and the print- 
ing here of Mr. Isaacs’ best picture is called 
forth by the recent deserved promotion of 
this popular official. Cireular orders issued 
during December from Chicago, announced 





the appointment of Mr. Isaacs as the con- 
sulting engineer of the Union Pacific system 
and Southern Pacific Company. This man, 
with his directing mind, must grapple with 
the special problems relating to construction 
and maintenance of bridges and buildings, 
signaling, and preservation of timber. He 
has ‘had lots of experience in this sort of 
thing for some years. He has been assistant 
engineer maintenance of way of the Pacific 
System and lines in Oregon of the Southern 
Pacific Company, reaching that post by easy 
steps from the time he entered the company’s 
service, a short time after his graduation 
from the University of Virginia in 1869. He 
was graduated from that revered institution 
of the Old Dominion when he was nineteen 
years old, so you can figure out his present 
age. From June, 1876, until June, 1885, 
he was chief draughtsman of the Southern 
-acific; then, to 1890, assistant superintend- 
ent of bridges and buildings. In 1891, he 
entered the maintenance of way department, 
acting also, since October, 1901, as engineer 
of bridges for both Pacific and Atlantic sys- 
tems of the Southern Pacific. Mr. Isaacs 
will continue to maintain his headquarters 
and residence in San Francisco. 
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Books and Writers 


No one denies the power of the old Per- 
sian poet. He had a wonderful insight of 
the things of life, and an 

Miss Hanscom’s equally wonderful method 


Studies of presenting what he saw 
of the in his fascinating quat- 
Rubaiyat rains. One of our great 


university presidents has 
written a philosophy of life, taking Omar’s 
lines as his texts; our greatest symbolic 
artist has given to the world a remarkable 
set of pictures, illustrating his idea of the 
verses; and one of our great musicians has 
set many of the lines to enchanting music. 
Luition after edition of the book has come 
from various presses in the last twenty years, 
and Fitzgerald’s name will be better remem- 
bered for his translation of the thoughts of 
the old Persian than for all else he wrote 
put together. 

And now a San Francisco photographer 
dares to use her skill and attempt the illus- 
trating of the verses by means of her art. 
The daring adventurer in this well-covered 
field is Miss Adelaide Hanscom. In the 
present edition of the Rubaiyat she has 
marked a decided advance in the use of the 
photograph for setting forth the idea of the 
poet. 

It was an ambitious undertaking, but 
youth is ever ambitious, and in this case 
the popular poem, with its Persian philosophy 
and mysticism, especially appealed to the 
American girl, and gave her visions of mak- 
ing conerete in picture great universal 
truths. Omar sets before us the never-ceas- 
ing search after truth, the endless struggle 
between doubt and belief, the constant alter- 
nations of hope and despair. He argues of 
the problems of life; the whence, the why, 
the whither—‘about it and about: but ever- 
more comes out the same door wherein | 
went.” He can come to no conclusion. Today 
he settles the questions to be filled with new 
doubts tomorrow. He typifies the great uni- 
versal struggle of the active, thinking, 
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Would but some winged angel, ere too late,, 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate—From the Rubaiyat, Quatrain xcviii 


conscientious soul after fuller truth and 
completer satisfaction as to the purpose of 
life. 

This, combined with the exquisite verbal 
rendition of the thoughts, is the secret of 
the poem’s great popularity. And the note 
of gentle pessimism that runs through it 
brings that sweet, tender sorrow to the heart 
of the sensitive reader that better puts him 
in tune with the facts of the universe as 
such souls inevitably see them. 

To put such large thoughts into concrete 
pictures by means of photography was almost 
to invite defeat, but, while it is evident that 
Miss Hanscom herself has felt her limita- 
tions, she has succeeded sufficiently well to 


4 


suggest further and higher possibilities in 
such work. 

The spirit in which she has made her pic- 
tures may be understood better from the 
following brief comment on the plates. In 
the first quatrain Omar describes the dawn, 
which, in the east, comes with a sudden burst 
of light. This dawn the artist has personi- 
fied, the female figure rising out of the gloom 
of night, bringing light, laughter and joy 
with her, which, with open hands, she casts 
broadcast over the world. 

Quatrain XII is perhaps the best known 
and quoted of them all. Here the woman 
is veiled and very unobtrusive. At first she 
is scarcely seen. In Persia the woman is 
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—Joaquin Miller, “the poct of the Sierra,’ representing the Persian sage, 
while Omar himself is one of the boys sitting at his feet 


always held by the man in subordination. 
Yet, as one looks further into the picture, 
and the woman becomes clearer, it is soon 
seen that hers is the controlling personality. 
Her joyous earnest spirit is such that he 
is made strong and hopeful, and able to 
say: “And thou, beside me singing in the 
wilderness, oh, wilderness were paradise 
enow!” 


The thirteenth quatrain is pictured by two 
figures; the front one representing the Sultan 
in the attitude of giving an imperial com- 
mand. It typifies pomp, power—the glory of 
this world. The rear figure is that of a priest 
reaching earnest hands to Heaven for the 
spiritual power, strength and joy the 
Mohammedan religion promises to the “faith- 
ful.” 
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Quatrain XXVII finds the “poet of the 
Sierra,” Joaquin Miller, representing the 
Persian doctor, or sage, while Omar himself 
is one of the boys sitting at his feet. He is 
eager to solve the problems of life even now; 
though, sad to say, while so young, he already 
realizes that he “evermore comes out by the 
same door wherein he went.” 

The potter. “thumping his clay,” which 
cries out, “Gently, brother, gently pray,” 
of quatrain XXXVII, is well shown by the 
working potter by the roadside, shaping his 
clay on his knee. 

The picture of quatrain LVIII is fully 
explained in its own lines, as is also that of 
LX, where the whirlwind sword is seen flash- 
ing forth and driving into the background 
the fears and sorrows that infest the soul. 

When Miss Hanscom began this work, she 
was greatly at a loss to know where to find 
suitable models, and it is interesting to relate 
how she overcame the difficulty. It was a 
peculiar poem to illustrate, and needed very 
special models. One day she happened to 
catch a glimpse of Joaquin Miller. Her 
poem was then occupying most of her 
thoughts. Here was a tall, stately, gray- 
haired, gray-bearded, venerable figure—just 
what she wanted for her Persian sage. But 
would he, the great poet, engrossed in his 
own meditations, honored of the world for 
many years, consent to come to an unknown 
girl’s studio and pose for a photograph; 
aye, and not only pose, but especially dress 
for it? It seemed almost hopeless to expect. 
Yet, with clear purpose and _ child-like 
courage, she went and asked him, and almost 
as soon as her request was made, the poet, 
gazing into her very soul with those piercing 
blue eyes of his, exclaimed, “My child, if I am 
what you want, you shall have me!” And 
several times he went from his home on “The 
Hights” to San Francisco to help the artist 
secure what she desired. 

It was on one of my visits to Joaquin 
that I learned of Miss Hanscom’s work, and 
knowing that it was not yet completed, his 
good heart, thinking that possibly I might 
“work into the plan,” conjured up an errand 
for me which sent me also to the studio, 
where, as it turned out, I was what was 
needed for a sultan. 

The “woodsy” picture of Miss Hanscom is 
one that I made of her on her pilgrimage to 
“The Hights” to thank Mr. Miller for his 
help, and tell him of the success she +had 
found with her publisher. 

After succeeding so far in her photographs, 
she saw a photograph in one of the maga- 
zines of George Sterling, the new poet of the 
west, and, securing a letter of introduction 
to him from Mr. Miller, he was soon won 
by the earnest spirit of the artist into a cor- 
dial and hearty assistance. It should be 
stated that all through the work Miss Hans- 
com was most efficiently aided by her friend 
and companion, Miss Blanche Cumming. 

GEORGE WIIARTON -JAMES. 
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Though the author of this attractive book 
of verse, John Vance Cheney, has been a 
stranger to California 
Complete Poems of for many years, he has 
John Vance Cheney not forgotten the charm 
of out-of-door life and 
the love of Nature which held him while a 
resident of San Francisco. In his later poems, 
included in the present volume, recently 
issued by the Riverside Press, he touches 
with delicate phrase and musical song many 
bits of sentiment suggested by the trees, 
the flowers, the birds, the clouds of the land 
of out-of-doors—the same spirit that per- 
vaded the poems of his earlier books. All 
these are here reprinted, also the fugitive 
verses which have appeared in the principal 
magazines, and the harvest here shown is 
one weil worth a poet’s pardonable pride. 
Mr. Cheney was for many years librarian of 
the San Francisco Free Public Library, leav- 
ing that post several years ago to take 
charge of the Newberry Library of Chicago; 
but. a poet’s friends are limited to no place, 
and the readers of this cheerful singer every- 
where will welcome this opportunity of hold- 
ing in one volume all the good and gracious 
verses written by their favorite up to the 
present time. His is a happy faculty of 
touching the little things of life with a 
glamour that comforts and brightens. For 
instance, this, which suggests the “book of 
verses” quatrain of old Omar: 


I WOULDN'T 


A sprig of mint by the wayward brook: 
A nibble of birch in the wood; 

A summer day and love and.a book, 

And I wouldn't be king if I could. 


And again: 
THE TREES 


Men hope and labor and despair 
Laughter they have and sorrow; 

The trees their God's composure wear 
Tomorrow and tomorrow. 


The volume contains a valuable index to 
the first lines, in addition to the usual con- 
tents by title. Mr. Cheney is a frequent 
contributor to Sunset. The portrait frontis- 
piece of this present March number shows 
Mr. Cheney as the camera shows him in his 
latest photograph. 


Books Received 


“Doble Tangential Waterwheels.” sulletin 
No. 7 of the Abner Doble Company, San Fran 
cisco. 

“Proceedings of the Twelfth National Irri 
gation Congress.”’ Compiled and edited by Guy 
Elliott Mitchell. Clark and Courts, Galveston, 
Texas. 

“The Divine Man,” by Joseph Ware. The 
True Light Publishing Company, Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio. 

“The Bronze Buddha,” by Cora Linn Danie’. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston; $1.50. 

‘“Doubie ‘Trouble,’ by Herbert Quick. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 1 

“Ia Copa de Ora,” edited by Abbie Krebs. 
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P lays and the P layers 


“The Heritage of the Red” is the somewhat 
peculiar title of a three-act drama, written 
for Miss Verna Felton, by 
Herbert Bashford, the poet 
and playwright. Mr. Bash- 
ford is the author of “The 
Honorable John North,” in which play Robert 
Downing has been starring, with pronounced 
success. “The Heritage of the Red” appeals 
more directly to human interest and the inex- 
orable customs of social equality in marriage, 
and hence -nould prove even a greater suc- 
cess than “The Honorable John North.” 

The taint of black blood has been made 
the basis of many a successful drama. The 
dénouement in such plays is invariably the 
production of proof that there is no such 
taint in the heroine, but in “The Heritage of 
the Red” there is no attempt to dispute that 
the Indian blood is there. Meg Mecelvor, 
daughter of a sterling frontiersman, has the 
taint of her mother’s red blood as a bar— 
largely in her own delicate imagination—to 
her wedding the man of her choice, who is 
of an aristocratic line, and whose mother is 
shocked by the mere suggestion of such a 
union. Meg is well-educated, imaginative and 
romantic, with a decided taste for literature. 
A young landscape artist from aristocratic 
Philadelphia, Xobert Livingstone, falls 
madly in love with the pretty western girl, 
who promises to marry him, stipulating, 
however, that his mother’s consent must be 
had. Mrs. Terraine, the artist’s aristocratic 
mother, writes a letter to her son that falls 
into the hands of an unscrupulous attorney, 
Eugene Elwood, who knows that Meg is heir- 
ess to a large fortune, and wants her for 
himself. Mrs. Terraine’s letter derides the 
idea of marriage with a girl whose ante- 
cedents are such as those of Meg Mclvor, 
and the attorney finds opportunity to convey 
the contents of the cruel letter to Meg. She 


*‘The Heritage 
of the Red’’ 
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is far too honorable to wed the man she loves 
under such circumstances. She disappears, 
assumes the name of Frances Fairweather, 
and becomes a novelist. A year later Meg 
meets Mrs. Terraine at a seaside resort, and 
they become fast friends. The identity of 
Frances Fairweather is disclosed through a 
visit of Hon. Zeke Downey, her father’s 
friend, and the only person who knew of the 
whereabouts of Meg. Mrs. Terraine finally 
admits that the taint of red has not marred 
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MADAME GADSKI 
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HERBERT BASHFORD, AUTHOR OF 


the beauty or accomplishments of Meg 
Melvor, and readily consents to the mar- 
riage. 

The pretty situations and comedy features 
of the play are numerous. But the test of 
the staying qualities of a play is not in 
these side-issues. It is the heart interest and 
the ability of the star to portray the emo- 
tions of a woman put in such desperate 
straits as was Meg Melvor. 

The local atmosphere surrounding “The 
Heritage of the Red” made it a success from 
the initial presentation in Tacoma, and 
though the theater was crowded on the open- 
ing night the attendance increased at each 
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“THE HERITAGE OF THE RED” 


subsequent performance, and Miss_ Felton 
was lionized for her pronounced victory in 
the first play written especially for her. 
Mr. Bashford has written well in “The Heri- 
tage of the Red,” and his triumph has been 
accentuated by the brilliancy of Miss Fel- 
ton’s interpretation. Miss Felton is known 
as the child-star. She is only fifteen years 
of age. A child in years, thoughts and 
actions; her work is of a most remarkable 
nature. Time that can be spared from her 
duties at the theater, in which she is either 
engaged in portraying parts or in studying 
those for the coming week’s bill, or in the 
casual routine duties of home life, is spent 











in the company of girls of her 
own age, all of them pupils at the 
public schools. 

Miss Felton is pretty, wears her 
well-tailored gowns tastily, and 
shows the utmost discretion in all 
of her actions. She is modest to a 
degree, and off the stage is an 
example to children of her age as 
to what a young woman of fifteen 
should be. Her homelife is ideal; 
all that an unselfish and respect- 
ful little miss should prove to be 
to her parents. She is gifted with 
a remarkable memory, studies 
assiduously, and performs _ her 
work admirably well. She is the 
daughter of the late Dr. W. H. 
Felton, of San Jose, California, 
who at one time was a medical 
director of the Southern Pacific 
Company. She was fifteen years 
old the twentieth of last June, and 
first appeared on the stage as 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” with the 
Jessie Shirley company. Since 
then she has essayed more than 
sixty parts, in all of which she has 
been received with favor and criti- 
cized most creditably. 


Amelia Gardner is the leading 
woman of Bishop’s players, the 
excellent organization which plays 
alternately at the Majestic, San 
Francisco, and Ye Liberty Play- 
house, Oakiand. As an _ actress 
Miss Gardner has every qualifica- 
tion necessary for success, and her 
versatility is astonishing. She 
plays a comedy role, such as Grace 
Holme, in “A Contented Woman,” 
as if she had played the light, 
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AMELIA GARDNER, MAJESTIC THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 


frothy roles all her life; in “If I Were 
King” she acted as if her entire experience 
had been in the romantie costume dramas, 
while in tragic parts one would imagine she 
had been playing Desdemonas and Ophelias 
all her life. 


George Osbourne, always an artist, and 
often a really great one, has returned to 
San Francisco from a year of foreign travel, 
and resumed his place in the stock company 
at the Alcazar, where, for nearly a decade, 
he has been a great favorite. Osbourne has 
created many characters. That his art is as 
fresh and vigorous as ever is emphasized by 
his recent striking successes in “The Secret 
of Polichinelle” and as the senile old Earl 
of Loam in the beautiful production of “The 
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LUCILE RUSSELL WEBSTER AS JESSICA 

The clever California girl, whose success in 

Shakesperean parts promises much for the 
future. 


Admirable Crichton.” Mr. Osbourne could 
have his choice of New York engagements, but 
he will not leave home. He has a beautiful 
residence in San Franciseo, and a fine, pros- 
perous vineyard near Fresno. 


At the conclusion of the engagement of 
Nellie Stewart at the Majestic theater, San 
Francisco, a farce-comedy entitled “Off the 
Road,” by Emil Kruschke, a student at the 
University of California, will be produced. 
It met with great success at the Liberty 
theater in Oakland, where it was recently 
given. Mr. Bishop of the Majestic is always 
ready to give home talent a chance, and that 
he does not err in doing so is proved by the 
success of “Mizpah,” “Juanita,” and “The 
Light Eternal.” Following this will come 
a magnificent production of Justin Huntley 
McCarthy’s “The Proud Prince,” founded on 
the tale of “Robert of Sicily.” The play 
was written for Sothern and met with 
unstinted praise. 


More attractive than ever, with new deco- 
rations, and luxurious new opera chairs, 
raised above the old floor level, the Alcazar 
theater, in San Francisco, steadily increases 
the popularity it has gained during the past 
ter. years. Its five hundredth consecutive 


week, making it the senior stock house of 
America, will be celebrated this month. 
The programme will be devoted to comedy, 
including Clyde Fitch’s “The Girl With the 
Green Eyes,” “Are You a Mason?” and 
William Collier’s latest American and New 
York success, “The Dictator.” 

The Alcazar gives the west the first local 
view of many eastern and English successes. 
Its productions are artistic, and the company 
is kept up to a high standard. Its endeavor 
is to constantly gain something along the 
line of advancement. Miss Edith Evelyn, the 
present leading woman, is _ thoroughly 
equipped for versatile stock work, and her 
quality is apparent from the fact that 
Richard Mansfield, while in San Francisco, 
sought to re-engage her. She was with him 
four years as his leading woman in an exten- 
sive repertoire, which included “Cyrano” and 
“Richard ITI.” 


Manager Will Greenbaum presented 
Madame Gadski at the Majestic theater, San 
Francisco, on Monday night, February 19th, 
and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
February 21st and 24th. Gadski has met 
recently with the greatest success in Munich, 
at the Royal Opera. She is the youngest of 
the great prima donnas. Her concerts are 
events of the greatest interest to students 
of the vocal art, as well as to lovers of 
music generally. 
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GEORGE OSBOURNE, ALCAZAR THEATER, SAN 
FRANCISCO 
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Sunset Rays 


Out Here in the West 

Don’t want no place better ’n right here 
where I be— 

I jings, I want ter say ter yer, it’s good 
enough fer me; 

Where the sunlight kinder shimmers the 
whole blame bloomin’ year, 

An’ the springtime an’ the summer hez fergot 
ter disappear. 

Never see the beat uv it, by gosh, anyweres, 

Never see sech peaches, apricots an’ pears. 

Want ter know what reel life iz, jest the 
very best? 

Tell yer where yer’ll find it—out here in the 
west. 


Talk erbout yer garden spots, an’ Eden here 
on earth, 

set. yer I’m a knowin’ when I got my money’s 
worth. 

Grapes ez big ez apples—fields er 
grain, 

Then there’s somethin’ ’bout it I can’t quite 
explain; 

Kinder mingled in the air an’ underneath the 
skies— 

Kverthing a-bloomin’, jest like its paradise. 

Talk erbout yer kountry that beats all the 
rest, 

Kf yer like ter find it—why it’s out here in 
the west. 


wavin’ 


Don’t mention where other 
places be, 

lm talkin’ *bout the fae’s I 
concernim’ me. 

An’ tho’ you may be readin’ with a sorter 
doubtin’ mind 

That the things that here I’m writin’ you’ll 
scarcely ever find, 


disadvantages 


know is mos’ 


I jings, I want ter say ter yer, it’s good 
enough fer me, 

Where things is green an’ bloomin’ jest ez fer 
ez yer can see, 

An’ the land a-lyin’ ’round yer kinder seems 
ez tho’ it’s blest, 

Fer that’s the way it strikes yer, jest out 
here in the west. 

Harry T. Fee. 


The Soul that Comprehends 


Give me the soul that comprehends, 
That understands, that knows; 

That sees God’s hand and feels His ends 
In every flower that blows; 

That grasps the world with steadiness 
And wrestles for the truth; 

That can forgive with readiness ; 
That never stands aloof; 

That feels itself a part of life, 
In sympathy with all; 

That glories in man’s earnest strife— 
That sorrows if he fall; 

That dares to say and dares to do 
And dares to speak its love; 

That boldly lives a life straight through 
And fears but God above. 

A. Cressy Morrison. 


Light-Diet 


With heavy foodstuffs I certainly am, 
My system loath to encumber ; 
That’s why I am fond of magazine jam 
Made from the fresh current number. 
Harry 7. Fee. 
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He came from a 
called Che-Foo— 


tails grew— 
And was always 
furious 


queue. 


A Scattered Hero 


Ye foote-balle hero wandered down 
Fame’s grave em-bordered aisle; 

He wore a new green laurel wreath 
And eke a gory smaisle. 


“Oh, pause and lette us snappe-shotte 
thee!” 
The panting maydens sighed; 
Ye foote-balle hero halted thenne 
And to ye maydes replighed: 


“Itte grieveth me fulle sore that thou 
Mayst have no photograph, 

For lo! I shedde my features inne 
Thatte deadlie second haph! 


“Behold! I’ve onlie one eye left, 
Three teeth and half an eare; 

The rest of my expression—lo! 
*Tis scattered far and neare! 


“(jo search the blood-besprinkled dust 
Around ye western goal; 

My scalp it dangleth high uponne 
Ye horizontal poal! 


“My nose—alas! ’tis smeared across 
The whole long battle-field 

Where this illustrious day my hosts 
Triumphant charged and whield. 


“Oute of ye wreck,” ye hero sedde, 
“T’ve onlie saved my hair! 
Go search for me among the dedde— 
For most of me is thair!” 
* * * * 
The fayre ones sifted from ye dust 
Those manlie lineaments 
And photographed them as they hung 
Uponne ye college fents. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Drawing by Blanche Letcher 


When told it’s quite curious 
How much like a tail is a 


—Ednah Aiken. 
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Proverbial Philosophy Rural- 
ized 


Blessed are the peacemakers, 
but I have seen the blessin’ tem- 
prarily jarred by the blow they 
got in the jaw fer interferin’. 


et et 


place A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush—if it was on a 
hat the mill’ner’s bill would show 





The place where long pig- ‘twas worth ’bout forty in the 


bush. 
ee 


Never look a gift horse in the 
mouth; but if it’s spavined or 
knock-kneed_ there’s nothin’ to 
hender your noticin’ it. 


te 


See a pin an’ pick it up—an’ 
you can bet your wife 71] ask you 
for it *fore you get a chance to 
use it. 


made 


Fe Ft 


Procrastination is the thief of time; but 
when you look around you an’ see the kind 
of fellers he gen’ly steals it from, you'll 
admit they can’t be more’n petty larceny 
made of the offense. 


se Fe 


Charity begins at home; and the kind that 
does is pretty blamed apt to stay there, too. 
A. J. Waterhouse. 


A Breath of Greasewood 


Ef I could paint th’ mountains as they seem 
ter me today; 

Ef I could steal th’ perfume fum th’ blooms 
along th’ way 

An’ keep th’ picter ’fore me, of th’ meadows 
brown an’ sere 

When th’ hillsides are golden, with th’ poppy- 
time 0’ year. 

Th’ snow an’ ice of northern climes wouldn’t 
bother me; 

I’d shet my eyes and think alone, of days 
that are to be; 

I'd gather up, in dreams mind, the golden 
fruit of old 

An’ picter me and Feliz, an’ th’ sheep within 
th’ fold; 

Th’ greasewood, with its fragrant breath, 
would lighten up m’ heart, 

But th’ picter of m’ dear old home would 
make th’ teardrops start. 

Give me just one look again at th’ moun- 
tains an’ th’ sea, 

For Californy, all ’n all, is good enough 
for me. 

Thomas Colin Evans. 
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Tell-Tales 


The tricksy wind may creep at will 
Down leafy lanes, or up the hill. 
A restless wind cannot be still. 
The weather vanes creak slow—or sigh 
For airs that steal too lightly by; 
But wise men trace them as they fly! 
Sing ho, yeo ho! 
For straws that show 
Where mischief breezes come and go! 


So Bonnibel, who passes me 
In pretty state and dignity, 
Would be demure—and grave to see! 
Yet little glances up and down,— 
A sigh, a smile, a touch, a frown— 
The very fashion of her gown— 
Sing ho, yeo ho! 
Are straws that show 
What way the merry winds do blow! 
Aldis Dunbar. 





The Little Country Paper 


‘Tisn’t filled with cuts and pictures, nor the 
latest news dispatches ; 
And the paper’s often dampened, and the 
print is sometimes blurred. 
There is only one edition, and the eye quite 
often catches 
Traces of a missing letter, and at times a 
misspelled word. 
No cablegrams nor “specials” anywhere the 
eye engages ; 
The makeup is, mayhap, a trifle crude and 
primitive, 
But an atmosphere of home life fills and per- 
meates the pages 
Of the little country paper, printed where 
you used to live. 


How the heart grows soft and tender, while 
its columns you're perusing! 
Every item is familiar; every name you 
know full well, 
\nd a flood of recollection passes o’er you 
as you’re musing 
On the past, and weaves about you an 
imaginative spell. 
You can see the old home village, once again, 
in fancy, seeming 
To be clasping hand of neighbor, and of 
friend and relative, 
And their faces rise before you as you're 
idly, fondly dreaming 
(er the little country paper, printed where 
you used to live. 


And you seem to leave the city, with its rush 
and roar and clamor, 
With its busy, bustling atmosphere of tur- 
moil and of strife; 
leave the multitude of surging, eager 
workers, and the glamor, 
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For the quiet, soothing blandishment of 
restful country life. 
And you note a vine-clad cottage, with the 
roses nestling ’round it; 
Hear the voice of mother calling for the 
long-gone fugitive, 
While the echo of her pleading, memories 
repeat, and sound it 
Through the little country paper, printed 
where you used to live. 


Every printed line reminds you of the days 
long since departed. 
Here a boyhood chum is mentioned; there 
a schoolmate’s name appears; 
And the eye grows moist in reading, while 
the soul grows heavy-hearted 
O’er the changes Time has wrought 
throughout the swiftly-passing years. 
Memory’s scroll has deep impressions stamped 
upon its face forever, 
Of sweet pleasures which the busy city life 
can never give; 
And, in fancy, you are roaming through the 
quiet town, whenever 
You peruse the country paper, printed 
where you used to live. 


’ 


BE. A. Brininstool. 


In Exile 


“Dear Jimmy: This here Spanish talk 
Is annything but gay. 
Sure, ‘Jiminy’ spells ‘Himiny,’ 
An’ Josy’s called ‘Hosay!’ 
Yet, come to think, it’s not that sthrange. 
For manny an’ manny a day, 
Lad, ivry time I’ve spoke o’ ‘Him,’ 
I've thought it with a ‘J’!” 
Aldis Dunbar. 


I Love You, California 


[Written on receipt of a portfolio of 
California photographs] 
rom Shasta’s crest, snow-laden, 
To Pacifie’s sandy beach, 
I love you (wert thou maiden 
| might stammer in my speech) ; 
Like maiden, charms adorn you— 
There’s sunshine in your face 
| love you, California, 
And my heart’s in the right place. 


The sunbeams in the meshes 

Of your mazy redwood-tops, 
Glow warm, like golden tresses, 

Capped with crown of bright dew-drops ; 
Your beauties flash and vary 

In glorious summer scene: 
You’re winsome as a fairy— 

My perennial Summer Queen. 

R. F. Wilson. 











An Elfin Idyl, by Albertine Randall Wheelan 
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Extract from The Evening Elf: “Many debutantes have been fitted, 
recently, by Madame Butterfly, with new Mariposa tulip wings, in prepa- 
ration for the Spring Carnival.” 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON, WHOSE NEW NOVEL ON 
CALIFORNIA LIFE IS SOON TO APPEAR 




















JOAQUIN MILLER, FROM 
HIS LATEST PHOTO 
GRAPH BY ADELAIDE 
HANSCOM, TAKEN AT 
“THE HIGHTS,’ THE 
POET'S HOME, NEAR 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 








(Frontispiece, SUNSET 
Magazine, for April, 
1906. See page 553.) 




















